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THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE RETRIBUTION IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, AND THE RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 


I. THe OuLp TESTAMENT. 


RIGHTLY to understand the drift of the following notes, it 
should be realised in /imine, first, that throughout the Old 
Testament Divine retribution belongs to Time and not to 
Eternity. It is brought about by direct intervention in 
the affairs of this world. It takes the form of what are 
known as “judgments,’—judgments on the nation and 
judgments on the individual in the form of national or 
personal calamities. Secondly, in harmony with the tra- 
ditional solidarity of the national and family life, there 
was a universally-accepted theory of joint and several 
responsibility for sin, and these retributive judgments 
might fall upon the subject for the sin of the king, on the 
son for the sin of the father, on the nation for the sin of 
the individual. 

So long as the collectivism of Israel was absolutely un- 
questioned this theory was unassailed. But with the first 
glimmerings of individualism and the first seeking after 
abstract ideals, situations necessarily arose which put the 
old theory in sharp conflict with elementary notions of 
justice. Then follows a long series of attempts to reconcile 
the time-honoured view with the growing conception of true 
and Divine justice, a period of ingenious compromises and 
some casuistry, of aiternate fitful advances towards higher 
ideals and of retrogression towards the earlier position. 
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A belief in a God who punishes and rewards is not 
wanting in the oldest portions of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
such a belief implies that the conception of Deity has 
already been partially moralized, and that God has acquired 
ethical attributes, though, possibly, not yet an ethical 
character.' For punishment and reward are not equiva- 
lent to anger and favour; they are dealt out upon 
principles, which, though frequently crude and arbitrary 
in their earliest applications, are capable of moral develop- 
ment and purification. 

Let us note some of the characteristics of the earlier 
methods of Divine retribution in the Old Testament, and 
then see how far the principles which underlie them were 
retained or modified in later ages. 

(1.) The God of antiquity, more especially of Semitic 
antiquity, is the God of the tribe or nation, not of the 
individual. To this rule Yahveh is no exception. He is 
the upholder of the social order, and the avenger of 
outraged public sentiment. The prosperity of the people 
as a whole, not that of its separate units, occupies his 
concern. Thus upon solemn occasions, when important 
maxims of social morality have been impudently violated, 
God is supposed to interfere, and society discerns in any 
misfortune, which ultimately befalls the wrongdoer or his 
family, the avenging agency of Supernatural Power 
(Judges ix. 24, 56, 57).? Hence, too, it is that the nascent 
religious consciousness is not alarmed by the distress of the 
righteous or the prosperity of the wicked. A lack of 
individualism excludes such puzzles. 

(2.) In pre-prophetic times, Yahveh does not exclusively, 
or even mainly, avenge the violation of public morality ; he 
is also greatly concerned to punish offences against himself. 
Such offences he deals with in a summary manner, and his 
retribution passes into his wrath. For though the post- 
exilic Psalmist can say, “As a father pities his children, 





1 Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, E.T., p. 115. 
? Cp, also 2 Sam. xxi, 1; xii. 14 (see Q. P. B.) ; Gen. iv. 10 ; xviii, 20, 21. 
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so Yahveh pities them that fear him,” this does not 
accurately represent the antique conception of Yahveh. 
To the “‘Psalmist’s ancestors Yahveh was a God who 
punished any insult to himself with extreme severity.' 

(3.) As the God of the tribe, Yahveh champions Israel to 
victory against its foes. The purity of the retributive 
action of God is qualified by his favouritism. In the song 
of Deborah the righteous deeds of Yahveh seem equivalent 
to Israel’s victories over its enemies (Judges v. 11). 

(4.) The identification in responsibility of the indi- - 
vidual with his family, both present and to come, or with 
his race, leads to strange consequences in the doctrine 
of retribution, It is quite natural that God should 
visit the virtues and the vices of the fathers upon the 
children. The mercy of God is shown in allowing good- 
ness to transmit its influence further than sin. To the 
third and fourth generation, according to the Second 
Commandment, is the crime of the sinner brought home to 
his descendants; to the thousandth generation the virtue 
of the good. It is not the mark of God’s injustice, but of 
his longsuffering mercy, if the punishment of a sinner is 
deferred till after his death, and allowed to fall upon his 
son. It is not unjust that the religious crime of an 
individual should be visited upon the entire community, 
still less that the virtues and vices of a monarch should be 
reflected in the prosperity or the affliction of his subjects.’ 

(5.) The methods of divine retribution in antiquity are 
purely material. Reward and punishment are limited to 
the earthly life, the former consisting in the long enjoyment 
of earth’s good things, the latter,in the want of them and in 
a premature death. 





1 Cp. 1 Sam. vi. 19; 2 Sam. vi. 7; 2 Sam, xxiv. 1; per contra, 
2 Sam. vi, 11. 

2 Gen. xii. 17, xx. 18; Ex. xx. 5, xii, 29; Lev. xx. 5; Joshua vii. 11 ; 
xxii. 17-20; 1 Sam. iii. 18; 1 Kings xxi. 29, xi. 12; 2 Sam. xxi. 1. 
A number of other instances are collected by Gunning in his interesting 
essay, De goddelijke vergelding, hoofdzakelijk volgens Exod. xx. 5 en. 
Ezech. xviii. 20 (1881). The Greek parallels are very interesting. See 
Schmidt, Die Ethik der Alten Griechen, vol. i,, chap. 1. 
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It does not lie within the province of the eighth century 
Prophets to deal specifically with all these peculiarities. The 
question of individualism, for instance, is not yet raised. 
They foretell collective punishment for collective guilt, or 
appeal to the nation as a whole to repent of its iniquities. 
Yet Amos draws a distinction between the rich oppressors 
and the suffering poor, though he does not explain how far 
the latter would escape from the catastrophe which is 
approaching. A characteristic doctrine of Isaiah is that of 
the Remnant, who are to be spared in the judgment, and to 
form the nucleus of the new or Messianic Israel. He seems 
to attribute to the judgment process a cleansing and sifting 
character. When the storm has passed, those who have 
been spared will turn wholly to God (x. 20, 21; iv. 3, 4). 
But elsewhere, it is said to be the “humble” and the 
“needy” (O%2¥, 5°238, semi-ethical terms already), who 
will be spared (xxix. 19). 

It is Ezekiel who first prominently discusses the religious 
difficulties of social solidarity. There are (see Postscript) 
traces of individualism before his time, but he is the first to 
offer a theoretic solution of the problem. 

To the old view that the teeth of the children are 
necessarily, and without injustice, set on edge by the sour 
grapes which the fathers have eaten, he opposes a marked 
and exaggerated individualism. “The soul that sins, it (alone) 
shall die.” The idea of vengeance is abandoned. “I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked.” This is the 
teaching of Ezekiel, and the death he refers to is not death 
in the ordinary course of nature, but the death of “the 
Judgment.” In these Judgments, only the sinner shall fall. 
This teaching was intended to meet immediate contemporary 
need. The exiled Jews imagined that they were suffering 
for their fathers’ sins, from the consequences of which it 
was impossible to escape. They seem to have believed 
that the wrath of God weighed heavily upon the whole 
house of Israel, and to have looked forward to further 
exhibitions of God’s judgment till the whole nation should 
be utterly consumed away. 
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Ezekiel had himself preached against the exiles, and 
threatened them with punishment. He is, therefore, at 
pains to point out that this punishment shall only overtake 
the guilty, while those who, at the moment of the judg- 
ment, are acting virtuously shall preserve their souls alive. 
His doctrine is mechanical, but laid the foundation for 
further developments. In the post-exilic literature this 
theory of individual retribution is emphasized, and leads 
to peculiar difficulties of its own. For if the misfortunes of 
a nation may be set down to national wrongdoing, it is 
much more dangerous to apply the same principle to the 
individual. The ground is laid for the antinomies that 
perplexed the authors of Job and Ecclesiastes. 

The wicked do not always suffer; the righteous are 
not always prosperous. How does this agree with Divine 
justice ? 

As regards the prosperity of the wicked, it is occasionally 
suggested that through the solidarity of society, evil doers 
may be sometimes spared by the very existence of their 
righteous neighbours. Thus, even in a pre-exilic story, ten 
righteous men would have sufficed to ward off the merited 
punishment from Sodom, and in Jonah the ignorant children 
and the very cattle are put forward as a good and sufficient 
reason why God should not destroy a city (wicked though 
it was) of the heathen world. But the teaching of Jonah 
is exceptional, and even so spiritual a mind as the author 
of Psalm Ixxiii. can only account for the prosptrity of the 
wicked on the assumption that sudden and overwhelming 
calamity awaits them before their death. 

The misfortunes of the righteous, when disconnected 
from the experiences of the nation, are either regarded as 
inexplicable, or it is supposed that God has sent such 
sufferings as a trial and a discipline. This educational 
view of suffering is not much earlier than the Exile. It is 
already indicated in 2 Sam. vii. 14, and taught more fully 
in Psalms exix. 67, 71, xciv. 12,13; Proverbs iii. 11, 12; 
Job v. 17, xxxiii. 19. 

Midway between the individual and the nation is the 
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unique picture of the suffering Servant, with its unique 
explanation of suffering as undergone consciously and of 
set purpose because of the sins and for the well-being of 
others. Such a sufferer was Jeremiah; yet the idea that 
“by his stripes” his people would be healed seems never to 
have occurred to him. His absolute fidelity to his vocation 
and his God rests upon the plain conviction that such was 
his duty, such the will of the Divine Power which he 
could not choose but obey. That central idea, which the 
great unknown Prophet of the Exile conceived, of the 
intercession and suffering of the Servant, which could trans- 
figure human suffering into something akin to joy, was not 
adopted by any subsequent writer in the Hebrew canon.’ 
But the religious thought and imagination even of the 
post-exilic period were more often connected and concerned 
with the nation than with the individual. The tendency 
of the age was to ascribe the national condition to the 
direct intervention of God. The history of Israel is a holy 
history, in which God interferes directly. Thus its past 
shaped itself to the minds of pious Jews as one constant 
example of Divine retribution. The scheme of the Book of 
Judges shows this tendency clearly in its well-known 
rhythmic repetition of sin, punishment, contrition, and 
deliverance. In Chronicles every adversity that befalls the 
nation is ascribed to some particular sin. The priestly or 
Levitical author of this book almost invariably represents 
this sin as a deflection from the proper worship of Yahveh. 
In this respect he outdoes the Deuteronomistic redactor of the 
books of Samuel and Kings. And if the parallel accounts 
of Kings and Chronicles are compared, it will be seen that 
the latter brings in the theory of divine retribution to 
account for the facts, or modifies the facts to suit the 
theory, far more frequently than is the case in Kings. 
Most curious is his explanation of the calamities which 
befell Hezekiah and Josiah. The death of Josiah had been 





' That the righteous may have to suffer for the wicked unwillingly is 
suggested 2 Macc, vi. 12. 
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an awful blow to pious believers; the Chronicler, however, 
attempts to account for it upon the usual principle. It is just 
possible that the words attributed to Necho may have some 
historical foundation. But purely the Chronicler’s inven- 
tion must be Necho’s ascription of his warning to the 
command of God (2 Ch. xxxv. 21, 22; xxxii. 25, etc., etc.). 
Thus in Josiah’s case, as in all others, the Chronicler insists 
upon the truth of the old position: no suffering without 
sin. This theory might be accepted without much em- 
barrassment as regards the past, but present national 
calamity was often a puzzle to the community which as a 
whole, and contrasted with the heathen world, obeyed the 
Law. And this difficulty led both to a recrudescence of 
earlier ideas, and to a new development. 

In the old preprophetic days God’s retributive dealing 
with Israel was, as stated above, limited by his favouritism. 
But since the famous dictum of Amos, “ You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth; therefore will I 
punish you for all your iniquities,”’ the idea of mere 
favouritism, without a moral motive, as accounting for the 
Divine protection of Israel, had been abandoned. On the 
other hand, religious particularism was never keener than in 
the post-exilic period. But the favour of God was justified, 
for Israel was regarded as more righteous than the nations 
of the world. The national foes are identified with the 
enemies of God ; with thém God deals not upon any principle 
of retributive justice, but with that measureless violence 
which characterizes his action in any insult offered to himself. 
If, then, Israel’s foes are more prosperous than Israel, this 
cannot be because they are more righteous; the chastise- 
ment of Israel must be a blessing in disguise. 

This disciplinarian interpretation of Israel’s sufferings 
passes in some of the Apocryphal books into the theory 
that God’s method of dealing with erring Israel 
has always been educational. As a father, God has 
admonished and tried the Israelites; the nations, as 
a severe king, he has punished and condemned. In 
a notable passage in the second book of the Maccabees 
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the punishment of the Israelites is contrasted with the 
forbearance shown to the heathen nations. “It is a token 
of God’s great goodness, when wicked doers are not suffered 
any long time, but forthwith punished. And not as with 
other nations, whom the Lord patiently forbears to punish, 
till they be come to the fulness of their sins, so dealeth he 
with us, lest that, being come to the height of sin, after- 
wards he should take’ vengeance upon us.” (2 Mace. vi. 
13-15.) The author of the Wisdom of Solomon, who also 
adopts this particularist perversion of the doctrine, and does 
not even hesitate to ascribe the method of the Jez talionis to 
God' (xi. 16), was happily inconsistent enough to further 
develope the educational theory of suffering by connecting 
it with repentance. God chastens offenders “by little and 
little,” and even “winks at” some of their sins that they may 
amend their ways, and return to God (xi. 23, xii. 2. Cp. 
also xi. 10, xii. 22; 2 Maccabees vii. 33; Judith viii. 27). 

The indefinite postponement of the Messianic age upon 
the return from Babylon caused a powerful recrudescence 
of the idea that the former sins of the nation are still being 
visited upon a comparatively guiltless generation. Men 
call themselves sinners because of their fathers’ iniquities, 
and confess sins which are not their own, but their 
ancestors’ (Daniel ix. 5, 16, 20; Tobit iii. 3; Baruch 
iii. 5-8), And, while one noble outburst in a Maccabean 
psalm expresses the avowed conviction that it was for 
God’s sake that martyrdom had befallen the faithful 
(Ps. xliv. 22), many more were content to find resignation 
in the mournful assumption of unknown secret sins, or in 
the higher view of the universal sinfulness and frailty of 
the human creature (Ps. cxix. 67, xix. 13, xc. 9; Baruch 
ii. 8,12; 2 Mace. vii. 32). 

Thus the post-exilic period, so far as it is represented by 
the Old Testament and the older Apocryphal books, still 
maintains the doctrine of Divine retribution, and upon the 
whole still upholds the theory that suffering and mis- 





1 The writer of Wisdom has his better moments (xi. 23, xii. 2, 8, 10). 
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fortune imply preceding sin. But it is only in the priestly 
elements of the Pentateuch and in the books of Chronicles 
that remnants of the old notion of violent and fatal retri- 
bution following upon the violation of God’s holiness still 
survive (Ex. xxviii. 35, 43; Lev. x. 2-7, xvi. 2; Num. i. 
53, iv. 26, viii. 19, xvi. 46, xvii. 12; 1 Ch. xv. 13; 2 Ch. 
xxvi. 19). Elsewhere, so far as Israel is concerned, this 
semi-physical reaction of offended Deity is quite overcome. 
In God’s dealings with Israel the doctrine of measure-for- 
measure retribution is abandoned. He does not deal with 
us after our sins; he does not reward us after our iniquities. 
The theory of Divine retribution in general was, however, 
never given up, whether for the community or the indivi- 
dual. Indeed, the desire to explain all the details of life’s 
phenomena by a religious teleology seems to have greatly 
increased in the post-exilic period, and for many centuries 
no teacher arose to declare that “God makes his sun to rise 
upon the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and 
the unjust.” An absence of general belief in a compensa- 
tory future life (till well on in the Maccabean period) 
tended to strengthen the doctrine of retribution. The 
native Hebrew character was also likely to confirm the 
hold which it possessed over men’s minds. The Hebrew is 
little touched by the spirit of asceticism, and the only kind 
of idealism congenial to him is the idealism of religion. 
That is why he tends to become markedly material when 
religion slips from his grasp. And that is also why the 
doctrine of retribution appears so often in a rather gross 
external form. For the ordinary, external joys of life have 
always seemed to him very real and precious; far more real 
and far more precious must they have been at a time when 
the belief in a future life, of which the joy is more naturally 
conceived as spiritual, is wholly wanting. 

But even before the doctrine of a future world had 
become part of the general religious consciousness among 
the Jews, the reward of the righteous was not always con- 
ceived as limited to the material. The Psalter—the highest 
monument of post-exilic piety—is filled from end to end 
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with the higher joys of religion, and its noblest passages 
dwell with fervour upon the bliss of spiritual communion 
with God. In the Book of Proverbs the wisdom to which 
the sage exhorts his dis¢iple is supposed to bestow upon 
her lover something higher than riches, honour or length 
of days. It is commonly supposed that a religious law 
must depend for its sanction upon outward rewards. 
Thus we find Professor Kuenen saying, “Eudzemonism and 
legalism are inseparable. So long as religion is believed to 
lie in the execution of legal injunctions, its reward will be 
conceived as an outward blessing, attached by God himself 
to the due performance of these precepts, and it will be 
valued mainly as a means to the attainment of this 
reward.” Now, it is true that Deuteronomy lays enormous 
stress upon the eudwemonist motive. Over and over again 
it promises external blessings as a reward for obedience to 
the law of God. But that we must not draw too general a 
deduction from this would seem clear when we remember, 
on the one hand, that eudzemonism as a moral motive is not 
wholly absent even from the prophets; and, secondly, that 
the priestly legislation curiously differs from Deuteronomy 
in this respect. The “legal” Ezekiel, while not ignoring 
“outward blessings,” has a higher inducement to offer as well 
—the presence of God within the community (xxxvii. 27, 
xlviii. 35). The author of Lev. xxvi. also combines this 
double motive (Lev. xxvi. 4-12). In the Priestercodex itself 
the appeal to “outward blessings” seems to be wanting alto- 
gether; the higher motive of Ezekiel and Lev. xxvi. alone 
remaining (Ex. xxix. 45). The priestly legislators do not 
seem inclined to make concessions to the lower instincts of 
the people. They are to set the ideal of holiness continually 
and of fixed purpose before their minds, and they are not 
to seek after the pleasure of their own eyes. Thus the 
true means through which the later Judaism effectually 
triumphed over the externality of the doctrine “ virtue is 





' Schetsen uit de Geschiedenis van Israel. X. De Dood van Josia’ 
Nieuw en Oud, 1866, p. 271. 
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rewarded ; therefore be virtuous,” will hardly seem credible 
to those who have formed their judgments upon the basis 
of the current theological text-books. That very thing 
which is commonly believed to have debased the religion of 
the prophets to a formal and mechanical creed, without 
abandon or spirituality, is in reality the very instrument 
which secured the permanent overmastery of idealism. 
That instrument is the Law. The truth of my proposition 
for the Rabbinical period will probably be shown by 
another writer; but the beginning of the process is 
already indicated within the Bible itself. In Psalm exix. 
the conception of the fulfilment and the study of the Law 
for its own sake, and as its own reward, is already dis- 
cernible. The community, in the midst of trouble, still 
finds its peculiar joy in the Law of its God (ver. 143). Its 
deepest prayer is, “Make me to go in the path of thy 
commandments ; for therein do I delight.” Impossible as 
it now may be for many of us to look at the Law from the 
same ideal point of view or with the same enthusiasm as 
the Psalmist, it would be wrong not to recognise how great 
is the debt which Judaism, though indirectly, must always 
owe to it. And among other results of this Torah-worship, 
for such the love of the Law practically became, none is 
more important than that it should have secured for 
Judaism the triumph of the doctrine that virtue or reli- 
gion, goodness or the love of God is, and always must be, 
its own reward. 


P.8.—There is no doubt that the individualising of the doctrine 
of Divine retribution was first seriously attempted in the exile by 
Ezekiel. But whether there are no indications of this doctrine in the 
' pre-exilic literature is another question. Stade’s yiew that there are 
none is, I think, exaggerated. The passages in Jeremiah, which, if 
genuine, would settle the matter, are by him regarded as sekundir. 
They are Jer. xii. 1, 2, xvii. 5-10, xxxii. 18,19. Kuenen upholds the 
authenticity of these verses. In xxx. 29 the justice of the proverb of 
the sour grapes is acknowledged for his own age, while in the 
Messianic age it is to become obsolete. Then we have Isaiah xxxiii. 
15. Here Kuenen and Stade are again at issue. While both are 
agreed that xxxiii., like xxxii., does not belong to Isaiah, Kuenen 
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against Stade upholds a pre-exilic date. As regards the particular 
passage xxxili. 157 (which, as Stade points out, Z.A.W. 1884, p. 259, 
contains ideas which point to eine reine individuelle Vergeltungslehre) 
Kuenen only says: ‘‘Its individualistic character and the distinction 
which it draws between the wicked and the just in Zion place it out- 
side the sphere within which Isaiah still moves ; it was only a century 
after him that the national conception of Yahvism gradually made 
way for the more personal conception.” (Onderzoek II., p. 87.) 
Moreover, outside the prophetical literature (I assume Isaiah iii. 10, 
11 to be a gloss) there are traces of this more individual conception. 
There is David’s exclamation, ‘‘ These sheep, what have they done ? ” 
in which the punishment of sin is thought to justly include a man’s 
family, but not a yet wider circle. There is the Deuteronomic Law, 
“Every man shall be put to death for his own sin,” on which principle 
Joash acted in punishing the servants, but not the children of the 
servants, who had slain his father, as the redactor of the book of 
Kings is at pains to point out to us. In Deut. vii. 10, the Second 
Commandment is clearly modified intentionally when it is said that 
“‘God keeps covenant and mercy with those who love him to a thousand 
generations, but repays those who hate him to their face.” Stade, 
like Wellhausen, would separate Deut. iv. 44-xi. from the legislative 
portion of the book, xii.-xxvi., and assign these chapters to the exile, 
but Kuenen upholds the unity of authorship, and with that the pre- 
exilic date. Again, in the story of Abraham pleading with Yahveh 
before the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, a near approach is 
made to the “individuelle Vergeltungslehre.” Not only is the principle 
laid down that the few righteous should save the lives of the many 
wicked, which one might call an instance of inverted solidarity, 
but the strong words are used “ that be far from thee to do after this 
manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; and that the righteous 
should be as the wicked, that be far from thee : shall not the judge 
of the whole earth do right?” ! When Moses, after the worship of 
the golden calf, implores for the people the Divine forgiveness, he 
asks that God, if he will not pardon their sin, may blot him out of the 
book he has written. Then God replies: ‘ Whosoever has sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book.” Here again is a trace of 
an individualizing doctrine. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





1 In the story of Achan, one man sins, and the wrath of God is heavy 
upon the whole community; but in the rebellion of Korah, which 
belongs to P. and his school, Moses and Aaron protest against this very 
principle in the words, ““O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall 
one man sin and wilt thou be wroth with all the congregation?” 
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II. THE New TESTAMENT. 


My first impulse on being asked to contribute a few pages 
on this subject was to reply that the New Testament pre- 
sents no single and special doctrine on this subject at all ; 
that it does present a certain positive doctrine of salvation, 
but that the implicit consequences of this are left to be 
drawn out in manifold and different ways; and that the 
negative consequences are left especially vague and un- 
determined. The general result of my subsequent inquiries 
has been mainly to strengthen my first impression. 

I know that there are many liberal theologians who hold 
that one must derogate, not merely from the authority of 
Jesus, but from his candour and integrity as a teacher, 
if he maintains that Jesus used the doctrinal expressions of 
his people and his time without a conscious endorsement of 
them. To some of these he has given, no doubt, his own 
interpretations and limitations; others he adopts without 
any such specialising of the signification in which he uses 
and transmits them. Are we to suppose that he stamps 
them alike with his authority, and builds them into the 
theological fabric of his Church ? 

The affirmative answer to this question seems to be by 
no means confined to those who, on the one hand, declare 
the finality of the Church in matters of faith, or, on the 
other, trust to the sufficiency of a verbally-inspired record. 
Far outside these circles there is a prevalent feeling that 
Jesus, if in no other character than that of the founder of 
a new religion, must have given to the world a consistent 
and systematic body of teaching on all the subjects of man’s 
perpetually-renewed inquiry as to the facts of religion. Is 
not this conception founded upon the absence of what, for 
want of a better expression, may be called the historic 
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sense, and upon that confusion of the realms of literature 
and dogma against which Mr. Matthew Arnold so strongly 
protested ? When we consider the real circumstances of 
the life of Jesus as a teacher, what are the facts? The 
synoptical Gospels show us a ministry of a year or fifteen 
months; they record the incidents of less than a tenth in 
aggregate of that space of time. And as to the teaching, 
they represent Jesus as coming forward only upon the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist, in order that his word 
of prophetic warning might not want a spokesman, with 
no other gospel than “Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” His further words are the results of a widen- 
ing experience ; they are struck out of his mind and heart 
by contact with the actual needs and questionings of men. 
Nothing can be more misleading than to suppose that the 
“ Riisttag,” as Keim calls it—the long period of preparation 
for his public work which Jesus spent in the obscurity of 
his home—was spent in the elaboration of a doctrinal 
system, though the basis of this conception is not far to 
seek. It is found, surely, in the fact that the First Gospel 
opens the distinctive mission of Jesus with “the Sermon 
on the Mount ”—a body of affirmative teaching in which 
the new precepts are sharply differentiated from those 
given to “them of old time.” Critics have pointed out 
that Matthew’ hastens over a period of gradually-widening 
ministrations in the synagogues and villages of Galilee 
(Mark i. 21, Luke iv. 14, etc.) in his desire to reach the 
inaugural sermon ; some hold, as Augustine did, that he has 
taken, as the kernel of this, a later doctrinal address to 
the disciples; some hold, with Keim, that he has com- 
pounded with this an earlier address to the Galilean 
people. But surely a special theory applied to this pas- 
sage or that will not explain the appearance in the midst 
of narrative of such blocks of discourse as we have in 





1 As questions of authorship cannot be discussed in passing, let me say 
that I am using the titles of New Testament books in the usual conven- 


tional way. 
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Matt. v. to vii., x., xiii, xxiii. to xxv. People still speak as 
if they supposed that Jesus delivered set orations, and 
these were taken down in shorthand and edited from 
reporters’ notes—a thing not to be wondered at, perhaps, 
when we find Schleiermacher endeavouring to explain the 
discrepancies between the Sermon on the Mount in Luke 
(ch. vi.) and the same sermon in Matthew, by such a con- 
sideration as this :—‘“ Our reporter seems to have had a less 
favourable point for listening, and, in consequence, not to 
have heard everything, and occasionally to have lost the 
thread of the discourse,” etc. Let me endeavour to state, 
in the fewest possible lines, what I believe to be the true 
view as to the preservation of the sayings of Jesus—a view 
which must necessarily have an important bearing upon 
the material furnished by the Gospels for the investigation 
of any particular doctrine. 

It must be granted that the purpose of writing a life of 
Jesus was not likely to be entertained by his followers of 
the first age. There was no future to be benefited by the 
history ; before that generation passed away the age would 
be ended, the Son of Man returned, and the kingdom of 
God established. Such was the belief of that circle of 
disciples and friends who alone knew “all that Jesus began 
both to do and teach.” And in this, at least, Paul was at 
one with them; to have “known Christ after the flesh ” 
was to him as nothing compared with the knowledge of 
him as a quickening spirit, and the short earthly life of 
Jesus was but a preparing of the way for that more glorious 
coming which “ we that are alive” should witness. It was 
only when the “ fathers fell asleep ”—the men who could 
be in any way reckoned as belonging to the generation 
which had seen Jesus, passed away, and still “all things 
were as they had been from the beginning ”—that the 
necessity of providing a historical record for the future 
would dawn upon the Christian mind. Credentials must 
now be furnished for a Church which has to bear a con- 
tinuous testimony in a world which seems likely to last. 
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The question, In what form would the biographical ma- 
terial present itself? is a difficult one to answer. What 
were the Supyjoers that had appeared from many hands! 
before the compiler of the Third Gospel undertook his 
work? Had the various currents of tradition set so hope- 
lessly in different directions that after a Matthew-Mark 
narrative of the life of Jesus has gained respect in one part 
of the Christian world, it is possible for a re-working of 
documents at least as valuable to give us all the special 
matter, narrative and didactic, of Luke—and, after all, 
leave room for a wholly new presentation of the life of 
Jesus, with new localities and surroundings, in the Gospel 
of John? These questions drive us back to another, What 
had the Church been teaching all this time? or, at least, 
what was there, beyond a common hope, to furnish a centre 
of unity, a matter of common faith, to all the scattered 
Christian communities? Certainly not a narrative uni- 
formly accepted. Rather, a common treasure of religious 
and moral teaching, orally transmitted, and believed to 
consist of the “oracles of the Lord,” the words of Jesus 
himself. I need scarcely remind my readers how natural 
it was that a new law, enunciated on the soil of Palestine, 
should be treated as a kind of Mishnah. Just asthe Mishnah 
was not committed to writing until there was ground for 
fearing that it might be lost altogether in the extirpation 
of the Jewish schools, so, I should be inclined to suggest, it 
might be the scattering of the Church of Jerusalem at the 
period of the siege that prompted the first writing down 
of the teaching of Jesus. But I would urge that the 
occurrence in Christian literature of words of Jesus not 
contained in any Gospel, and yet quite probably his, and 
Papias’s preference of the Adya he could gather for 
himself from the “living and surviving voice” to those 
which might be read in such a collection as he attributes to 
Matthew, point alike to a primitive feeling that oral 
transmission was the proper vehicle of the Church’s special 


' Luke i, 1. 
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teaching. And when we come to examine a Gospel such as 
that of Matthew, and find that it consists: mainly of five 
large blocks of discourse, after each of which the narrative 
is resumed with the words: “It came to pass, when Jesus 
had finished these sayings,”' we can hardly resist the con- 
clusion that these Adyva-masses existed much in the shape 
in which we have them, before they were imbedded in any 
narrative whatever. 

And when, further, we find perpetually that a striking 
passage occurs twice in the Gospel—once in a long 
discourse, and again in the course of the narrative, with 
some attribution of occasion—we are naturally inclined 
to suppose that so it was felt that the words, as strung 
together for purposes of teaching, were subject to an 
artificial arrangement, there should have been an accom- 
panying, but informal, lore of anecdote, that could restore 
to a striking passage here and there its time, place, and 
circumstance, revive the question that called forth the 
answer, and give life and point to words almost unmeaning. 
I believe that an examination of Matthew and Luke 
shows the gradual process of the disintegration of the 
Aoya-blocks; they break up here and there like ice-floes, 
and the pieces drift into the narrative ; sometimes the piece 
is too big, scarcely manageable, and consists partly of 
strange matter that will not fit the occasion with which it 
finds itself allied. And in the blocks themselves how often 
do we find that mere convenience or caprice of memory has 
dominated in the stringing together of their component 
parts. The subject rules at the outset, perhaps; and then 
we have, in a new connection, a passage we know in another 
and a better, and then we have casual dicta, apparently 
drawn together by a catch-word. See, for example, the 
passage about serving two masters (compare Matt. vi. 24), 
occurring in Luke xvi. 13, in a new connection, determined 
merely by the occurrence of the word “mammon”; in 
Luke xi. 34, the passage as to the “light of the body,” 

1 Matt. vii. 25; xi, 1; xiii, 63; xix.1; xxvi. 1. 
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drawn by the simple coincidence of the word Avyvos into 
connection with the candle and the bushel, with an addition 
(verse 836, end) to justify the new relation (cf. Matt. v. 15 ; 
vi. 22); and the chance connections determined by the 
words wine and salt in Luke v. 39; Mark ix. 50. Such 
examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

It would not much surprise us if, during a period of oral 
transmission, the words of Jesus had undergone more than 
occasionally a fanciful and sometimes a casual rearrangement. 
But of reworking in any definitely doctrinal interest there 
seems to be wonderfully little, in the Synoptic Gospels at 
least. The tendencies and sympathies, however—all the 
divergencies of the first century which prepared the way 
for doctrinal difference, for heresy and schism, in the 
second—have left their several marks, hues and tones in 
emphasis, nuance, and application—Judeo-Christian and 
Ebionite, Pauline and Universalist—as the common treasure 
of Christian instruction reaches us through one channel of 
transmission or another. Luke—whose Gospel is in many 
respects so distinctly Pauline that several of the fathers, if 
I rightly remember, were quite sure that Paul meant “ the 
Gospel according to Luke” when he spoke of “ my Gospel ” 
in Rom. ii. 16—nevertheless preserves to us in many places 
the very atmosphere of the Palestinian churches, to whom 
Paul was known only as a name of fear, soon to be 
identified in tradition with Simon Magus, as the arch- 
opponent of Peter and of the truth. Compare the 
Beatitudes, in Luke vi. 20, etc., with those of Matt. v.; 
it is impossible to mistake the application, already given, 
to those who took the name Ebionite from the fact of their 
poverty, and comforted themselves by such denunciation of 
the rich as meets us again in the Epistle of James (com- 
pare Luke vi. 24—26 with James v. 1—6). Luke also 
furnishes us with the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(ch. xvi. 19—end) ; where, as Mr. Carpenter remarks,' “no 
moral reason is given for the different lots of the rich man 





1 See his recent work The Synoptic Gospels, p. 311. 
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and Lazarus in the next world: their positions are reversed 
on the simple principle that the one received ‘his good 
things’ in his earthly life, the other evil; and this 
inequality must be redressed.” This is exactly the “Ye 
have received your consolation” of Luke vi. 24. I do not 
hesitate to attribute to Jesus himself the parable of Dives, 
and to admit that there is an element in the New Testament 
doctrine of Retribution which is not moral. 

The drift of my preliminary remarks has brought me 
thus to a point at which an attempt must be made to deal 
with the earliest stratum of doctrine, with a view to some 
estimate of the distinctive teaching of Jesus himself. I 
venture to suggest that a principle of material compensation 
may be recognised in certain words of Jesus, which it is 
by no means necessary to consider either as a special 
doctrine of his own, or as impressed upon his teaching by 
a line of Ebionite disciples. That the Ebionites did treasure 
such words, and let none of them fall to the ground, we 
may well believe. But because Jesus advised the young 
ruler to sell all that he had, and give it to the poor, it is not 
true that he identified poverty with sanctity ; because he 
promised to those who had lost houses and lands for his 
sake, “manifold more in this present world, and in the 
world to come life everlasting,” it does not follow that he 
reduced self-sacrifice to an advantageous commercial trans- 
action. As long ago asthe day of the Book of Job, the 
easy theory represented in the words “ Acquaint now thyself 
with God ; thereby good shall come unto thee, and thou shalt 
have plenty of silver” had hopelessly broken down. You 
might see the wicked flourish, and never have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him wither away. 

But the immediate influence of the Messianic element of 
Hebrew prophecy had turned men’s eyes towards a scheme 
of recompense wider than the life of the individual. The 
elements of this present world, when looked at from the 
Divine side, and in the interests of a kingdom of God, 
undergo some startling inversions. An outcast and oppressed 

B2 
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“remnant” becomes the political centre of the world; all 
human estimate of value is reversed ; the Lord uplifts the 
poor and needy, and the loftiness of man is bowed down. 
Because this is a mark of the day of the Lord, because to 
Christian faith the Messianic hope is fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, and the Kingdom is come—therefore, to the disciples’ 
eye, the change is made. “He hath cast down the mighty 
from their seat, and hath exalted the humble and meek,” 
says the early Christian hymn (Luke i. 52) ; and similarly, 
Paul rejoices that God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, the weak to confound the 
mighty, “and base things of the world and things which 
are despised hath God chosen, yea and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are” (1 Cor. i. 27, 28). 
The application made by Jesus of the Messianic passages 
which chiefly influenced his thought, sent him with a 
gospel to the poor, and the promise of an inheritance to 
the meek. And I cannot wonder if, under such influence, 
and before his thought of the Kingdom of God reached its 
most mature and spiritual form, he spoke as if the best thing 
the rich man could do were to cast in his lot with the poor, 
exchange the treasure of the present for the promise of the 
future, or, at all events, make such a bestowal of the “un- 
righteous mammon” as may stand him in good stead when 
the day of the Lord shall come? 

Another element which early Christianity naturally in- 
herited as part and parcel of the Messianic idea must, I 
suppose, be called un-moral ; an element which, transformed 
from literature into dogma, has led to theological results 
which are certainly immoral. And it is one which plays 
the largest part in all the New Testament language as to 
the judgment of the world. What is the fate of those who 
reject the Messiah ? The disciple looked back, and saw the 
awful question debated by the prophets of old. The men 
who were careless and at ease in Zion, whose hearts had 





1 Luke iv. 18. 3 Luke xvi. 9. 
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waxed gross, and their ears dull of hearing, who had appa- 
rently no hope and no fear for the future, believing that 
“ Jehovah ‘will not do good, neither will he do evil ;” what 
was to he said of them? Were they already smitten by a 
divinely sent dementation as a foretaste of doom—blinded 
and hardened, that they might not be converted and live ? 
And to one who believed that the Messiah had come, and 
men had done unto him whatsoever they listed—but that, by 
the mercy of God, the space of a generation perchance was - 
interposed between the Messiah’s appearance as the suffer- . 
ing servant of Jehovah, and his reappearance with power 
and great glory to set up his kingdom, and that in this 
space the call to flee from wrath to come was to be carried 
far and wide, it is no wonder that the issues of the future 
seemed to hang upon the acceptance or the rejection of the 
news he had to tell. We are prepared to find in the New 
Testament a constant recurrence to this one broad issue. 
It is this, I suppose, which appears to the ordinary Bible 
reader to make all its teaching turn upon belief or dis- 
belief ; and furnishes the authority on which those who 
should know better construe the mental attitude of one 
who differs from them into a wilful rejection of salvation. 
There is another subject, closely allied to this, on which 
it seems hopeless to endeavour after precision in the use 
of language—probably because the language of the New 
Testament itself was ambiguous at the outset. It is obvious 
that the Messianic hope, in its earlier forms, had to do with 
an ending of “the present age,” and an inauguration of 
“the age to come” on earth ; with a day of judgment and 
of wrath, and then the establishment of.a pure state, a 
perfect social life, for the chosen and sanctified, either 
under the immediate rule of Jehovah himself, or under 
that of his anointed. It is not necessary to pause and 
point out how the national and political, and the purely 
ideal elements in this conception varied and rearranged 
themselves from time to time ; but it is most necessary to 
note that the whole religious character of this conception 
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undergoes a complete change before the time of Jesus, 
The words that referred to “an age to come” are taken 
to mean “a life to come;” the threatenings of woe, and 
the promises of bliss are applied to those who have died 
and who rise again for judgment: and the whole lan- 
guage of salvation no longer refers to a prolongation of 
life through and beyond “the day of Jehovah,” but to 
attaining to the resurrection of the just. It is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the doctrine of a future life, 
in its Palestinian form, involving and depending upon the 
resurrection of the body, was at first a corollary to the 
Messianic hope. Not merely the generation that witnesses 
the “end of the age” is to share the kingdom of God; 
in simple justice, those who have watched, and waited, 
and fought, and “died in faith, not having received the 
promises,” must not utterly forego the inheritance of the 
righteous. So from the Maccabean period onward we have 
the confident expectation that “many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake” (Dan. xii. 2). The 
Pharisees, the distinctly nationalist and popular party in 
the next century, represented at once the Messianic hope, 
and the doctrine of a resurrection. Just as Paul has to 
supplement his words of immediate expectation of the 
“coming of the Lord” with words of comfort concerning 
the departed, and show that we “which are alive and 
remain shall not prevent (od uw ¢0acwyev) them which 
are asleep,” but, on the contrary, the dead in Christ shall 
rise first (1 Thess. iv. 13-17)—so in the Pharisaic teaching, 
we can readily understand that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection soon became much more than an incident and a 
make-weight; it began to have a distinct importance of itself, 
and to impress into its service language that had originally 
quite different significance. When this earth comes to be 
less and less regarded as a “theatre of God’s judgments,” 
passages of Scripture which originally referred to this life 
are made to speak of a world to come, and the prophets of 
Israel are made to preach concerning heaven and hell. 
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This is exactly the state of things revealed to us by the 
Targums. “To live,” is constantly amplified into “live in 
life eternal,” and “to die” into “to die the second death,” 
e.g., Deut. xxxiii. 6, where “ Let Reuben live and not die,” 
comes out in Onkelos as “ Let Reuben live in life eternal 
and not die the second death.” And Jonathan twists the 
words of Isaiah xxxiii. 14,“ Who among us shall dwell with 
everlasting burnings?”! into “ Who of us shall dwell in 
Jerusalem when the wicked shall be judged, to be delivered 
to Gehenna, the everlasting burnings?”? When we add 
the evidence of Jewish apocalyptic writings (especially the 
Books of Daniel and Enoch), we hold the key to most of 
the language of reward and punishment that meets us in 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how much of the escha- 
tological detail here presented is actually taken by Jesus 
himself from current beliefs and expressions,——how much 
is the translation of what he actually said into the thought 
of those who heard him.’ Palestinian, and with- 
out modification*: where it was not accepted it was simply 
dropped, as in the Fourth Gospel. The warning as to the 
woes which shall precede the last days, in Matt. xxiv. 15- 
22 (cf. Daniel xii. 1), seems to have had a stamp of intense 
reality impressed upon it by actual experience of the war 
of Titus, and is much more moving than anything we find, 
eg., in Enoch. The woes (@dtves) which were to close 
the old order were the birth-pangs of the new. The 





1 Kuenen translates “a hearth always glowing.” 

? Further instances will be found in Dr. Pusey’s work, What is of 
Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ? pp. 73-77. y 

3 “In Bezug auf die Eschatologie vermag im Einzelnen Niemand zu 
sagen, was von Christus und was von den Jiingern herriihrt.”—Harnack 
Dogmengeschichre, I., p. 51. 

4 It is interesting to note how words of Jesus are occasionally adapted 
for a public outside Palestine : Compare Matt. xxiii. 27 and Luke xi. 44. 
An instance of absolute perversion is found in John xx. 23, based on 
entire misunderstanding of the Rabbinical meaning of binding and loosing 
in Matt. xvi. 19. 
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cuvrérera Tov aiwvos is to take place within the lifetime of 
those to whom Jesus speaks (Matt. x. 23; xvi. 28; Luke 
xxi. 82). This will be immediately followed by “the reve- 
lation of the Son of Man.” This is the Son of Man, of 
Daniel vii. 13, and Enoch iv. 6, who shall set up the everlast- 
ing kingdom: he has hitherto been concealed by the Most 
High in the secret place of his own presence (Enoch Ixii. 7). 
I do not believe that in the original use by Jesus of words 
like the “days of the Son of Man,” etc. (Matt. xvi. 27 ; xix. 
28 ; xxv. 31; Luke xvii. 22, 30; xxi. 27), he applied the title 
to himself.! The coming of the Son of Man is followed at 
once by the resurrection of the dead. We are at once in 
presence of the question, whether the resurrection itself is 
a reward? whether it is partial or general ? and, if partial, 
limited to the good? Apparently, according to the earlier 
conception, the resurrection was not general; the faithful 
rose to share the reward of those who lived to see the days 
of Messiah.? This is under a covenant in which the wicked 
have no part. Thus one of the persecuted heroes in 
2 Macc. vii. 14, says to the tyrant, “ As for thee, thou shalt 
have no resurrection to life.” But, according to the doc- 
trine which gained currency, there was a revival of the 
wicked for judgment, which could hardly be called a 
resurrection. The righteous were, so to speak, born again 
with a new body; the wicked were as they had been in 
the underworld. So the general phrase, “ resurrection of 
the dead” does not occur, I think, in the Synoptics: we 
have “the resurrection of the just” (Luke xiv. 14); their 
revival is a re-birth (wadvyyevéora, Matt. xix. 28); “they 
are the children of God, being children of the resurrection ” 
(viol tis dvactacews, Luke xx. 36). This is, I believe, 





1 See further on this, Mr. Carpenter’s appendix on “the use of the term 
Son of Man,” in the work on the Synoptic Gospels, to which reference 
has already been made. 

2? Compare the Didache, ch. xvi.: “the resurrection of the dead—not, 
however, of all, but as was said, ‘The Lord shall come, and all the 
saints with him.’” Here the Resurrection precedes the Parousia. 
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very much what Josephus' meant to state as Pharisaic 
doctrine :— puyjv 5& mwacav pév adpOaprov, petaBaivew 
5é eis Erepov" capa THY Tv ayabav povny, Thy Se TAY pavrAdV 
aidieo tipmpia KodafecOa.? The resurrection proper is, 
therefore, glory and honour in itself. Paul uses the 
general term, dvactacis tév vexpav, but as if it were in 
itself the end of human ambition (Philip. iii. 11; 1 Cor. 
xv. 21), and equivalent to Sofa xal tip nal apOdpora 
(Rom. ii. 7); and he leaves entirely behind him the post- 
resurrection imagery to which I must briefly advert. The 
judgment follows, and “ the Son of Man rewards every man 
according to his works” (Matt. xvi. 27 ; xxv. 31). There is, 
according to the parables which speak of the judgment, 
a two-fold division—sheep or goats, wheat or tares—and 
the issue is life or death, the joy of the Lord or the outer 
darkness. The righteous “shall shine as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father” (Matt. xiii. 43: ef. Dan. xii. 3; 
Enoch i. 8). The faithful will be welcomed to a banquet 
at which they will sit down with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and the saints of old (Matt. viii. 11). To be next to 
the president (“in his bosom,” év tots xédzrais, él TO 77}805) 
is the place of highest honour ; so Lazarus the beggar is 
honoured at Abraham’s tables The apostles desire to sit 
next to Jesus and to share his cup (Matt. xix. 28 ; xx. 21; 
Luke xxii. 30), in the day of his “glory” (Mark x. 37). 
The image of the feast, varied sometimes to that of a wed- 
ding banquet, occurs constantly in passages that have to do 
with admission and exclusion, in the coming kingdom. The 
wicked are shut out; the brightness within, the sounds 
of merriment and rejoicing, throw intgq sad contrast 
the outer darkness, the wailing and gnashing of teeth, 





1 B. J., IL, viii. 14. 

2 This passage is, I think needlessly, explained by Stapfer, as an 
attempt to illustrate to the Gentile mind the doctrine of resurrection by 
the analogy of the more general notion of transmigration of souls. 

3 In this parable, Luke xvi. 19-31, the joys of the Kingdom and the 
torments of Gehenna eppear tc have already befallen the souls in Sheol. 
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and the fruitless ery, “Lord, open to us.” What 
is the ultimate fate of the rejected? On this point the 
New Testament again reflects the uncertainty of the 
popular belief of Palestine; language pointing to an utter 
destruction, and to punishment of endless duration, seems 
to be used indifferently. The image of the burning valley, 
Ge-hinnom (‘yéevva), near Jerusalem, which gave its name 
in popular speech to the entire hell, of which it was be- 
lieved to be one of the openings—another being in the 
desert and another in the sea—occurs constantly in the 
Synoptics, as in the Book of Enoch (lili. 1; lxvii. 4); its 
name occurs again only in the Epistle of James, which is 
evidently of Palestinian origin. The fire which consumed 
the offal of the city, the worms bred of the corruption, 
furnished additional horrors, wherein Gehenna exactly 
answered to the prophetic description in Isa. Ixvi. 24: 
“They shall . . . . look upon the carcases of the men 
that have transgressed against me; for their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched.” “The ven- 
geance of the ungodly is fire and worms,” says Sirach 
(vii. 17); so also Judith (xvi. 17). Here we have the 
origin of that dirge-like burden, “ The fire that never shall 
be quenched, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched”; which, repeated again and again, according 
to the Received Text, seems to indicate that the passage 
containing it (Mark ix. 43-48) was once used as a kind of 
formal commination service in the early Church. “The 
Gehenna of fire” (Matt. v.22; xviii. 9); “the furnace of 
fire ” (Matt. xiii. 42, 50) ; “ the eternal fire” (Matt. xviii. 8; 
xxv. 41), seem, however, by no means to mean always 
everlasting torment. It seems equally to mean a terrible 
end, whereby the wicked shall be destroyed. This is the 
“second death” of the Targums, and of the Apocalypse of 
John (xix. 6; xxi.8). Matt. x. 28 speaks of the destruction 
of both soul and body in Gehenna. It is difficult to settle 
whether such a phrase as d@)eva aiwvios means a “ final 
destruction,” or “a destroying process lasting for ever” 
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(Psalter of Solomon ii. 35, 38; iii. 18, 15). The language 
of the Book of Enoch is, in spite of its constant-reference to 
eternal fires -and torments (eg., Ixvii. 9, 13; Ixviii. 5; 
ciii. 8 ; cviii. 3),. very far from clear on this point. One 
remarkable passage (xxii. 11-14) seems to say there will be 
a total destruction of some, a second death ; judgment not 
having overtaken them in their lifetime, they will be 
punished until the great judgment; some, however, will 
not be destroyed, but perpetually confined: “They shall 
not be annihilated, neither shall they rise.” Yet on another 
page (liii. 2) we read: “The sinners will perish before the 
face of the Lord of Spirits, and will be cleared away un- 
ceasingly from the surface of his earth for all eternity.” 
We are irresistibly reminded of the passage 2 Thess. 
i. 7-10. It is an early writing—Dr. Davidson makes it 
Paul’s first—and his mind still turns entirely upon the 
terms of a Messianic salvation. Those who perversely 
turn away from it shall, on the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus from heaven, “suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord, and from the. glory 
of his might.” This is, I think, the most explicit statement 
in all Paul’s writings, as to the fate of the reprobate. To 
him, as the resurrection is /ife, its opposite is death ; here 
the earthly soul is blasted by the light of a divine holiness. 
The same idea meets us in a Christian Apocalypse, the 
Ascension of Isaiah (iv. 18): “The Beloved will cause a fire 
to go forth from himself and consume all the wicked, and 
they shall be as if they had never been created.” What 
little there is as to the last judgment in the Epistles of 
the New Testament seems to tell against the doctrine of 
eternal torment which the Church in general accepted. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews seems to hold the annihilation 
of the wicked (Heb. x. 27), and evidence is not wanting of 
the persistence of this view here and there; for example, 
in the Clementine Homilies we read (iii. 6): “The non- 
repentant, being punished with eternal fire, are consumed.” 

We are moved to ask, with Reuss: Is the result of this 
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brief review merely this, that according to the most trust- 
worthy authorities, the teaching of Jesus on the engrossing 
subject of the final destinies of mankind is simply a repeti- 
tion of that which the most ordinary rabbi had long been 
preaching in the synagogue?! I reply that in all this use 
of language and imagery, there is hardly anything that can 
be called enforcement or endorsement of doctrine. It is all 
scenery and background; it is the setting of many a 
parable ; but the thing enforced, the point which is to be 
made, is not a terror of judgment, or a right view of heaven 
or hell; but a lesson of patience, love, or duty. The parable 
of the wheat and the tares finds its centre in “Let both 
grow together until the harvest”; a lesson to “fret not 
ourselves because of evil doers,” or anticipate the ultimate 
judgment of God. That of the sheep and the goats reveals 
the unexpected worth, in the final issues of life, of the 
simplest kindnesses, and the testing of religion by its 
power to open the eye to the daily opportunity, and the 
heart to the most ordinary appeal for aid. When reference 
is directly made to Jesus, and he is asked his opinion on a 
matter relating to the life of the world to come, he protests 
against the extreme materialism of the popular view, and 
on the general subject of immortality, as against the 
Sadducees who questioned him, argues on the broadly 
spiritual basis of “the soul’s life in God” (as it would be 
expressed in modern language): “He is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living ; for all live unto him.”” 

I would submit that a tolerably exact counterpart to the 
use by Jesus of the current language with regard to the 
last judgment is to be found in his references to Satan. 
Satan appears as the inflictor of physical pains : an afflicted 
or deformed person is one whom Satan hath bound; he is 
“The wicked one,” the personification of malice: he sows 
tares among the good seed, and snatches away the good 





1 Reuss: Histoire de la Théologie Chrétienne, 3me ed., Vol. I., p. 249. 
2 Matt. xxii. 23, etc.; Mark xii. 18, etc.; Luke xx. 27, etc. The Rabbin- 
ical protest in Beracoth 17a affords a close parallel to Jesus’ remonstrance, 
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sown in man’s heart: he is a demonic Anti-Christ, whom 
Jesus, in a moment of exultation, sure of the final victory 
of goodness, Saw “fall from heaven.” Yet, I maintain, 
there is no more a doctrine of Satan in the teaching of 
Jesus than there is a doctrine of Beelzebub. In all passages 
where we pass distinctly out of metaphor, and come down 
to the solemn prose of moral experience, nothing intervenes 
between man and God: man has to keep “the good treasure 
of his heart;” to accept responsibility for every lustful 
thought, every evil word. There is no notion here that 
either Jesus or God can fight a man’s fight for him in the 
abstract—“ destroy the works of the devil,” or ensure the 
sanctity of the coming age by chaining up the old serpent ; 
nor is there any room for erring man to plead that being 
born into this world, it is no wonder that the Prince of this 
World should have power over him. Such ideas do not 
belong to the teaching of Jesus. Both the demonology and 
the eschatology of popular Christianity are misrepresenta- 
tions and distortions, destroying all proportion and perspec- 
tive, of the imagery of early Christian thought. 

When we consider that, as I suggested at the outset, the 
teaching of Jesus only gradually differentiated itself from 
the teaching of the Pharisees and the general opinion of his 
people, we can understand that elements which would turn 
out to be inconsistent might be found co-existing at any 
time, and might only prove their incompatibility when trans- 
ferred to other minds, or even to another generation. And 
this, I believe, to have been the case; to many things 
which Jesus “came not to destroy,” he gave a “ fulfilment ” 
which either transformed or superseded them ; but he, who 
was least of all a system builder, might never realize that 
of two things which found place side by side in his dis- 
course, one could only live at the expense of the other. 
His teaching as to the moral judgment of God, the 
ultimate sanctions of goodness, and its real rewards, 
enforces the broadest and the deepest faith in the Divine 
justice and love, and is impatient of all attempts to tie up 
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the Divine action as to the future of the soul by any 
previous arrangement. This teaching is constantly found 
in conjunction with the language which belongs to the 
Messianic future, to a judgment which is a triumph for 
the nation (or for that part of the nation which had be- 
lieved in it), and a dealing of reward and punishment in 
which all the details are traditional and local. It is not, 
I think, trivial in this connection to remark that such 
juxtaposition may be illustrated by our daily practice and 
feeling: that, in speaking of things concerning which our 
speech must needs be symbolical, we resent every attempt 
to introduce a new symbolism. We find something very 
material, or painfully realistic, in all new attempts to de- 
scribe the nature of God, or to paint the life of heaven; 
while language once just as material has come, in course of 
reverent usage, to be a natural vehicle of our most spiritual 
conceptions. Which of us would like to be challenged as 
to his literal belief in the language which he uses or allows 
concerning the life to come? There are words in the 
second Isaiah, and in the concluding chapters of the 
Apocalypse of John, which live in all hearts; however 
vague our faith, “Jerusalem, which is above, is the mother 
of us all.” The sound of “harpers harping with their 
harps,” blends restfully with the “voice of many waters ” ; 
but when the authoress of “The Gates Ajar” proposes to 
introduce a piano into heaven, we resent the innovation 
as warmly as if some principle were violated. 

I have given up the hope of doing more, within the 
limits of this short paper, than indicate the contact of 
New Testament doctrine with the current opinions of 
Palestinian Judaism on the subject of retribution. I must, 
therefore, devote the few lines that remain to the en- 
deavour to point out where the teaching of Jesus on the 
moral side of man’s relation to God separates itself and 
leads to new and distinct issues. 

The Pharisees represented at once national spirit and 
aspiration, and the most rigorous observance cf the law. 
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Their advocacy of the hope of Israel, their teaching as to 
future life gave them, as Josephus! says, “immense influence 
among the masses of the people”; while they devoted 
their days to the study and practice of the law, desiring to 
become perfect and blameless, fulfilling all the positive, 
transgressing none of the negative precepts, into which the 
actual injunctions of the Pentateuch had been drawn out. 
What was the relation of the law to the future life? It 
was not merely merely an obligation, it was a covenant The 
pious Jew who fulfils the law can claim the promise of 
life thereby. He takes upon himself a burden of duty, 
involving a daily and hourly watchfulness, such as no 
Gentile had ever assumed. But as Israel was alone in the 
service, it was alone in the reward. As Israel among the 
nations, so was the Israelite among men: he kept the law, 
and thereby earned a glory which the dvouos could not 
share. The standard in the two cases is different. There 
is a character of its own about the virtue of the man who 
is just and perfect according to the law, due to its being 
formed exactly on the lines of God’s own ordinances. It 
is no wonder that such a conception led to externality of 
observance and impoverishment of heart. The Talmud 
itself testifies sufficiently as to the dangers which beset the 
diligent legalist—his fever of moral anxiety about petty 
things, and his weakness in the direction of seeking 
glory of men; in one sarcastic passage it describes the 
Pharisee who runs about asking if any one can tell him 
anything he has omitted to do, just like the young man 
who came to Jesus to ask if he had any new views as to 
the things necessary to eternal life. And there were great 
teachers who pointed back, as Jesus did, from the mint, 
anise, and cummin, to the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith ;> from the ceremonial details 
to the greatest commandments of all—love to God and love 
1A. J., XVIII. i. 3. 


2 Schiirer, WV. 7. Zeitgeschichte, II. 419. 


* Lev. xviii.5; Gal. iii. 12; 2 Macc. vii. 36. 
* Romans ii. 12. 5 Matt. xxiii. 23. 
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to man. Jesus does more. He protests against the whole 
conception of God’s estimate of man’s life and service, and 
of man’s attitude towards the Supreme Judge, which was 
involved in the theory of a series of obligations arranged 
by God for the purpose of enabling man to acquire merit 
in his eyes. God was conceived as keeping a kind of 
ledger-account against each of his servants, who had at any 
moment a balance on the right or on the wrong side. On this 
balance his fate is to depend “when the books are opened, 
and the judgment set.” All the language of the parables 
about accounts, debts, and bills depends upon this idea. It 
is thus expressed in words attributed to R. Akiba:' 
“Everything is foreseen, and freewill is given. And the 
world is judged by grace (? goodness) ; and everything is 
according to work.’ The office is open, and the broker 
gives credit ; and the ledger is open, and the hand writes ; 
and whoever will comes and borrows; and the bailiffs go 
round continually every day, and exact from a man, 
whether he will or not... . and the judgment is a judg- 
ment of truth.” Jesus is always protesting that God is a 
loving father, not an exacting creditor. He is, as a fact, 
always forgiving us. Do we think well of ourselves, and 
thank God that we are not as other men are? He declines 
to accept us at our own valuation, but comforts a publican 
and welcomes a prodigal, at whom we felt perfectly justi- 
fied in looking askance. We can no more determine the 
relative merits of men by any standard of our applying, can 
no more settle our precise place in the kingdom of God, 
than we can cut and carve the daily providence of God to 
suit our notions of human desert. He makes his sun to 
shine and his rain to fall on the evil and on the good, on 
the just and on the unjust. He is kind to the unthankful 


1 Pirke Aboth IIL., 24, 25, ed. C. Taylor. 


? M. Derenbourg translates: ‘Everything depends on the greater 
number of deeds (which a man has done).” Cf. 4th Esdras vi. 49. 
“Thou hast a treasure of works laid up with the Highest.” This seems 
to be the Catholic doctrine of merit, against which the early Protestants 
revived, in an extreme form, the objection of Jesus, in their doctrine of 
grace, 
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and evil. If men will follow him in this, their reward is 
in the love they share; they shall be the “children of the 
Highest.” ! Recount, if you can, in the light of such a view 
of God, your merits in his service; have you done more 
than your duty ?? and if you have done well, are you 
aggrieved that God’s mercy is wider than the covenant 
which was your hope? that the wasted lives are gathered 
up, that the bruised reed is not broken, and the smoking 
flax not quenched? Because the elder brother has had 
his years of peaceful assurance, must the door be shut 
against the spendthrift who comes home at last? Because, 
in our covenant, “we agreed for a penny a day,” must we 
grumble that God’s mercies, far and wide, are always up- 
setting our theory of proportionate wages?* Do we not 
find ourselves, when once our sympathies are touched, 
refusing to weigh all action with one scale and one weight 
—looking, as it were, into the sphere in which the widow’s 
mite, outweighs the contributions of the wealthy—where 
“she hath done what she could” is the sublimest eulogy ? 


where, too, what is evil is not all guilt, and to her that loved 


much, much is forgiven ? 
These few words will, perhaps, indicate my view of the 


protest raised by Jesus against a doctrine of legal merit and 


covenant-salvation. It turns, in his discourses, chiefly 
around the words Love and Forgiveness: in Paul, who is 
here most markedly anticipated by Jesus, it turns around 
the terms Faith and Grace. Jesus pleads for the penitent, 
whose case is hopeless, if the daily records and the adverse 
balances are to determine everything. Paul pleads for the 
Gentile, the advowos, who has no righteousness according 
to the Law, and no part nor lot in the covenant. With all 
differences, both are at one in maintaining that the final 
award depends on the relation of the individual soul to 
God, and that “ there is no respect of persons with him.” 

J. EDWIN ODGERS. 





1 Matt. v. 45-48; Luke vii. 35, ? Lukexvii.10. * Luke xv, 28; Matt. xx. 11. 
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III. RapsinicaL LITERATURE. 


“ BLESSED be he who knows.” These are the words with 
which Nachmanides, in his classical treatise on Retribution 
(“Shaar Haggemul”), dismisses a certain theory of the 
Geonim with regard to this question; after which he 
proceeds to expound another theory, which seems to 
him more satisfactory. This mode of treatment implies 
that, unsatisfactory as the one or other theory may appear 
to us,it would be presumptuous to reject either entirely, there 
being only one who knows the exact truth about the great 
mystery. But we may indicate our doubt about one doctrine 
by putting another by its side, which we may not affirm to be 
more absolutely true, but more probable. This seems to have 
been the attitude, too, of the compilers of the ancient 
Rabbinical literature, in which the most conflicting views 
about this grave subject were embodied. Nor did the 
synagogue in general feel called upon to decide between 
these views. There is indeed no want of theodicies, for 
almost every important expounder of Job, as well as every 
Jewish philosopher of note, has one with its own system of 
retribution. Thus Judaism has no fixed doctrine on the 
subject. It refused a hearing to no theory, for fear that 
it should contain some germ of truth, but on the same 
ground it accepted none to the exclusion of the others. 

These theories may, perhaps, be conveniently reduced 
to the two following main doctrines that are in direct 
opposition to each other, whilst all other views about the 
subject will be treated as the more or less logical results 
of the one or other doctrine. 

i. There is no death without (preceding) sin, nor affliction 
without (preceding) transgression (Sabbath, 55a). This view 
is cited in the name of R. Ammi, who quoted in cor- 
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roboration verses from Ez. xviii. 20, and Ps. Ixxxix. 33. 
Though this Rabbi flourished towards the ‘end of the 
third century, there is hardly any doubt that his view 
was held by the authorities of a much earlier date. For 
it can only be under the sway of such a notion of Retribu- 
tion that the Tannaim, or doctors of the Mishnah, were so 
anxious to assign some great crime as the antecedent to 
every serious calamity by which mankind was visited. 
The following illustrations of my meaning will suffice :— 
“ Pestilence comes into the world for capital crimes men- 
tioned in the Torah, which are not brought before the earthly 
Tribunal. . . . Noisome beasts come into the world 
for vain swearing and for profanation of the Name (of 
God). Captivity comes upon the world for strange worship 
and incest, and for shedding of blood and for (not) giving 
release to the land.” Asan example of the misfortune 
befalling the individual I will merely allude to a passage 
in Arachin, 16a, according to which leprosy is to be regarded 
as the penalty for immorality, slander, perjury and similar 
sins. 

If we were now to complement R. Ammi’s view by 
adding that there is no happiness without some preceding 
merit—and there is no serious objection to making this 
addition—then it would resolve itself into the theory of 
measure for measure, which forms a very common standard 
of reward and punishment in Jewish literature. Here 
are afew instances :—“Because the Egyptians wanted to 
destroy Israel by water (Exod. i. 22), they were themselves 
destroyed by the waters of the Red Sea, as it is said, 
Therefore I. will measure their former work into their 
bosom (Is. lxv. 7).” Whilst, on the other hand, we read, 
“Because Abraham showed himself hospitable towards 
strangers, providing them with water (Gen. xviii. 4), God 
gave to his children a country blessed with plenty of 





1 Aboth (ed. C. Taylor), v. 12-15. See also Sabbath, 32 seq.,and Mechilta 
(ed. Friedmann), 954. 
c 2 
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water (Deut. viii. 1).” Sometimes this form of retribution 
goes so far as to define a special punishment to that part of 
the body which mostly contributed to the committing of the 
sin. Thus we read, “Samson rebelled against God by his eyes, 
as it is said, Get her (the Philistine woman) for me, for she 
pleases my eyes (Jud. xvi. 21); therefore, his eyes were put 
out by the Philistines (Zbid. xviii. 9)”; whilst Absalom, whose 
sinful pride began by his hair (2 Sam. xiv. 25) met his fate 
by his hair (Ibid. xviii. 9). Nachum of Gamza himself ex- 
plained his blindness and the maimed condition of his arms 
and legs as the consequence of a specific offence in having 
neglected his duty of succouring a poor man. Addressing 
the dead body of the suppliant who perished while Nachum 
was delaying his help, he said, “ Let my eyes (which had no 
pity for your pitiful gaze) become blind; may my hands 
and legs (that did not hasten to help thine) become maimed, 
and finally my whole body be covered with boils” (Zaanith, 
21a). “This was the hand that wrote it,” said Cranmer 
at the stake ; “therefore it shuil suffer first punishment.” 

It is worth noticing that this retribution does not always 
consist in a material reward, but, as Ben Azai expressed it 
in the Mishnah (Aboth, iv. 5): “The reward of a com- 
mand is a command, and the reward of a transgression is a 
transgression.” So again: “Because Abraham showed 
himself so magnanimous in his treatment of the King of 
Sodom, and said, I will not take from thee a thread ; there- 
fore, his children enjoyed the privilege of having the com- 
mand of Zizith, consisting in putting a thread or fringe in 
the border of their garments” (Chu/in, 88b). In another 
passage we read, “ He who is anxious to do acts of charity 
will be rewarded by having the means enabling him to do 
so” (Baba Bathra, 9b). In more general terms the same 
thought is expressed when the Rabbis explained the words, 
Ye shall sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy (Lev. xi. 





1 See Mechilta, 259a,32b. Gen. Rabbah, ch. 48, and Zossephta Sotah, IV. 
7 and parallels. 
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44) to the effect that if man takes the initiative in holiness, 
even though in a small way, Heaven will help him to 
reach it to a much higher degree ( Yoma, 39a). 

Notwithstanding these passages, to which many more 
might be added, it cannot be denied that there are in the 
Rabbinical literature many passages holding out promises of 
material reward to the righteous as well as threatening the 
wicked with material punishment. Nor is there any need 
of denying it. Simple-minded men—and such the majority 
of the Rabbis were—will never be persuaded into looking 
with indifference on pain and pleasure; they will be 
far from thinking that poverty, loss of children, and 
sickness are no evil, and that a rich harvest, hope 
of posterity, and good health, are not desirable things. 
It does lie in our nature to consider the former as 
curses and the latter as blessings ; “and if this be wrong 
there is no one to be made responsible for it but the 
Creator of nature.” Accordingly the question must arise, 
How can a just and omnipotent God allow it to happen 
that men should suffer innocently? The most natural 
suggestion toward solving the difficulty would be that we 
are not innocent. Hence R. Ammi’s assertion that affliction 
and death are both the outcome of sin and transgression ; 
or, as R. Chanina ben Dossa expressed it, “It is not the 
wild beast but sin which kills” (Berachoth, 33a). 

We may thus perceive in this theory an attempt “to 
justify the ways of God to man.” Unfortunately it does 
not correspond with the real facts. The cry wrung from 
the prophets against the peace enjoyed by the wicked, and 
the pains inflicted on the righteous, which finds its echo in 
so many Psalms, and reaches its climax in the Book of Job, 
was by no means silenced in the times of the Rabbis. If 
long experience could be of any use, it only served to 
deepen perplexity. For all this suffering of the people 
of God, and the prosperity of their wicked persecutors, 
which perplexed the prophets and their immediate followers, 
were repeated during the death-struggle for independence 
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against Rome, and were not lessened by the establishment 
of Christianity as the dominant religion. The only com- 
fort which time brought them was, perhaps, that the long 
continuance of misfortune made them less sensible to 
suffering than their ancestors were. Indeed, a Rabbi of 
the first century said that his generation had by continuous 
experience of misery become as insensible to pain as the 
dead body is towards a prick of a needle (Sabbath 135). 
The anesthetic effect of long suffering may, indeed, help 
one to endure pain with more patience, but it cannot serve 
as an apology for the deed of the inflictors of the pain. 
The question, then, how to reconcile hard reality with the 
justice of God, remained as difficult as ever. 

The most important passage in Rabbinical literature 
relating to the solution of this problem is the following 
(Berachoth, '7a):—With reference to Exod. xxxiii. 13, R. 
Jochanan said, in the name of R. José, that, among 
other things, Moses also asked God to explain to him 
the method of his Providence; a request that was 
granted to him. He asked God, Why are there righ- 
teous people who are prosperous, and righteous who are 
suffering; wicked who are prosperous, and wicked who 
suffer? The answer given to him was according to the 
one view that the prosperity of the wicked and the suffer- 
ing of the righteous are a result of the conduct of their 
ancestors, the former being the descendants of righteous 
parents and enjoy their merits, whilst the latter, coming 
from a bad stock, suffer for the sins of those to whom they . 
owe their existence. This view was suggested by the 
Scriptural words, “Keeping mercy for thousands (of 
generations). ... visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children” (Jéid. xxxiv. 7), which were regarded 
as the answer to Moses’ question in the preceding chapter 
of Exodus. Prevalent, however, as this view may have 
been in ancient times, the Rabbis never allowed it 
to pass without some qualification. It is true that 
they had no objection to the former part of this doc- 
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trine, and they speak very frequently of the “ Merits 
of the Fathers” (mas m1) for which the remotest 
posterity is rewarded; for this could be explained on 
the ground of the’ boundless goodness of God, which 
cannot be limited to the short space of a lifetime. But 
there was no possibility of overcoming the moral ob- 
jection against punishing people for sins they have not 
committed. 

It will suffice to mention here that with reference to 
Joshua vii. 24, 25, the Rabbis asked the question, If he 
(Achan) sinned, what justification could there be for putting 
his sons and daughters to death? And by the force of 
this argument they interpreted the words of the Scriptures 
to mean that the children of the criminal were only com- 
pelled to be present at the execution of their father. 

Such passages, therefore, as would imply that children 
have to suffer for the sins of their parents are explained by 
the Rabbis to refer to such cases where the children per- 
petuate the crimes of their fathers! The view of R. José, 
which I have already quoted, had, therefore, to be dropped, 
and another version in the name of the same Rabbi is 
accepted. According to this theory the sufferer is a person 
either entirely wicked (712 yw) or not perfectly 
righteous (7122 sw PTE), whilst the prosperous man is 
a person either perfectly righteous (7192 PTZ) or not 
entirely wicked (7122 12°NwW Dw"). 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is still something 
wanting to supplement this view, for the given classifica- 
tion would place the not entirely wicked on the same level 
with the perfectly righteous, and on a much higher level 
than the imperfectly righteous, who are undoubtedly far 
superior. The following passage may be regarded as sup- 
plying this missing something :—‘“ The wicked who have 
done some good work are as amply rewarded for it in this 





1 See Mechilta, 68b and parallels. Sifra,112b. Pessikta of R. Kahana, 
167). Cp. Sanhedrin, 44a. 
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world as if they were men who have fulfilled the whole of 
the Torah, so that they may be punished for their sins in 
the next world (without interruption); whilst the righteous 
who have committed some sin have to suffer for it (in this 
world) as if they were men who burned the Law, so that 
they may enjoy their reward in the world to come (with- 
out interruption).”! Thus the real retribution takes place 
in the next world, the fleeting existence on earth not being 
the fit time either to compensate righteousness or to punish 
sin. But as, on the one hand, God never allows “that the 
merit of any creature should be cut short,” whilst, on the 
other hand, he deals very severely with the righteous, 
punishing them for the slightest transgression ; since, too, 
this reward and punishment are only of short duration, 
they must take place in this short terrestrial existence. 
There is thus established a sort of divine economy, lest the 
harmony of the next world should be disturbed. 

Yet another objection to the doctrine under discussion 
remains to be noticed. It is that it justifies God by 
accusing man, declaring every sufferer as more or less 
of a sinner. But such a notion, if carried to its last 
consequences, must result in tempting us to withhold 
our sympathies from him. And, indeed, it would seem 
that there were some non-Jewish philosophers who 
argued in this way. Thus a certain Roman official is 
reported to have said to R. Akiba, “How can you be 
so eager in helping the poor? Suppose only a king, 
who, in his wrath against his slave, were to set him in 
the gaol, and give orders to withhold from him food and 
drink ; if, then, one dared to act to the contrary, would not 
the king be angry with him?”? There is some appearance 
of logic in this notion put into the mouth of a heathen. 
The Rabbis, however, were inconsistent *people, and re- 
sponded to the appeal which suffering makes to every 





1 Aboth de R. Nathan, 40a, 594, and 62). Pessikta of R. Kahana, 73a, 


and parallels. 
2 Baba Bathra,10a. See Bacher, Hagada der Tannaiten, I., 295. 
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human heart without asking too many questions, With- 
out entering here into the topic of charity in the 
Rabbinic literature, which would form a very interesting 
chapter, I shall only allude now to the following incident, 
which would show that the Rabbis did not abandon even 
those afflicted with leprosy, which, according to their own 
notion, given above, followed only as a punishment for the: 
worst crimes. One Friday, we are told, when the day 
was about to darken, the Chassid Abba Tachnah was re- 
turning home, bearing on his shoulders the baggage that 
contained all his fortune; he saw a leprous man lying on 
the road, who addressed him; “ Rabbi, do with me a deed 
of charity and take me into the town.” The Rabbi now 
thought, “If I leave my baggage, where shall I find the 
means of obtaining subsistence for myself and my family ? 
But if I forsake this leprous man I shall commit a mortal 
sin.” In the end, he made the good inclination predominant 
over the evil one, and first carried the sufferer to the town 
(Kohelet Rabba, ix.7). The only practical conclusion that the 
Rabbis drew from such theories as identify suffering with 
sin were for the sufferer himself, who otherwise might be 
inclined to blame Providence, or even to blaspheme,' but 
would now look upon his affliction as a memento from heaven 
that there is something wrong in his moral state. Thus 
we read in Berachoth (5a): “If a man sees that affliction 
comes upon him, he ought to inquire into his actions, as 
it is said, Let us search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord (Lam. iii. 40).”. This means to say that the 
sufferer will find that he has been guilty of some offence. 
As an illustration of this statement we may perhaps con- 
sider the story about R. Huna, occurring in the same 
tractate (p. 7b). Of this Rabbi it is said that he once 
experienced heavy pecuniary losses, whereupon his friends 
came to his house and said to him, “Let the master but 
examine his conduct a little closer.” On this R. Huna 





1 See Aboth de R. Nathan, 65) and notes. 
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answered, “Do you suspect me of having committed some 
misdeed?” His friends rejoined, “And do you think 
that God would pass judgment without justice?” R. 
Huna then followed their hint, and found that he did not 
treat his tenant farmer as generously as he ought. He 
offered redress, and all turned out well in the end. Some- 
thing similar is to be found in the story of the martyrdom 
of R. Simon ben Gamliel and R. Ishmael ben Elisha. Of 
these Rabbis we are told that on their way to be executed 
the one said to the other, “My heart leaves me, for I am 
not aware of asin deserving such a death”; on which the 
other answered, “It might have happened that in your 
function as judge you sometimes—for your own con- 
venience—were slow in administering justice.” 

But even if the personal actions of the righteous were 
blameless, there might still be sufficient ground for 
his being afflicted and miserable. This may be found 
in his relations to his kind and surroundings, or, to 
use the term now more popular, by reason of human 
solidarity. Now, after the above remarks on the ob- 
jections entertained by the Rabbis against a man’s being 
punished for the sins of others, it is hardly necessary to 
say that their idea of solidarity has little in common 
with the crude notions of it current in very ancient times. 
Still, it can hardly be doubted that the relation of the 
individual to the community was more keenly felt by the 
Rabbis than by the leaders in any other society, modern or 
ancient. According to the Mechilta (63a) it would, indeed, 
seem that to them the individual was not simply a member 
of the Jewish commonwealth, or a co-religionist, but a limb 
of the great and single body “ Israel,” and that as such he 
communicated both for good and evil the sensations of the 
one part to the whole. In Leviticus Rabba (ch. 4), where 
a parallel is to be found to this idea, the responsibility of 
the individual towards the community is further illustrated 





1 See Mechilta, 57b, and parallels. 
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by R. Simon ben Yochai, in the following way : “It is,” we 
read there, “to be compared to people sitting ‘on board a 
ship, one of the passengers of which took an awl and began 
to bore holes in the bottom of the vessel. Asked to desist 
from his dangerous occupation, he answered, ‘Why, I am 
only making holes on my own seat, forgetting that when 
the water came in it would sink the whole ship.” Thus 
the sin of a single man might endanger the whole of 
humanity. It was in conformity with the view of his 
father that R. Eliezer, the son of R. Simon (ben Yochai) 
said, “The world is judged after the merits or demerits of 
the majority, so that a single individual by his good or bad 
actions can decide the fate of his fellow-creatures, as it 
may happen that he is just the one who constitutes this 
majority." Nor does this responsibility cease with the 
man’s own actions. According to the Rabbis man is re- 
sponsible even for the conduct of others—and as such 
liable to punishment—if he is indifferent to the wrong that 
is being perpetrated about him, whilst an energetic protest 
from his side could have prevented it. And the greater 
the man the greater is his responsibility. He may suffer 
for the sins of his family which is first reached by his 
influence ; he may suffer for the sins of the whole community 
if he could hope to find a willing ear among them, and he 
may even suffer for the sins of the whole world if his in- 
fluence extend so far, and he forbear from exerting it for 
good.? Thus the possibility is given that the righteous man 
may suffer with justice, though he himself has never com 
mitted any transgression. 

As a much higher aspect of this solidarity—and as may 
have already suggested itself to the reader from the 
passage cited above from the Mechilta—we may regard 
the suffering of the righteous as an atonement for the 
sins of their contemporaries. “When there will be neither 
Tabernacle nor the Holy Temple,” Moses is said to have 
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asked God, “ What will become of Israel?” Whereupon 
God answers, “I will take from among them the righteous 
man whom I shall consider as pledged for them, and will 
forgive all their sins;” the death of the perfect man, or 
even his suffering being looked upon as an expiation for 
the shortcoming of his generation." 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader of the affinity 
of this idea with that of sacrifices in general, as in both 
cases it is the innocent being which has to suffer for the 
sins of another creature. But there is one vital point which 
makes all the difference. It is that in our case the suffer- 
ing is not enforced, but is a voluntary act on the part of 
the sacrifice, and is even desired by him. Without entering 
here on the often-discussed theme of the suffering of the 
Messiah, I need only mention the words of R. Ishmael 
who, on a very slight provocation, exclaimed, “I am the 
atonement for the Jews,” which means that he took upon 
him all their sins to suffer for them.? This desire seems to 
have its origin in nothing else but adeep sympathy and 
compassion with Israel. To suffer for, or, at least, with 
Israel was, according to the Rabbis, already the ideal of 
Moses. He is said, indeed, to have broken the Two Tables 
with the purpose of committing some sin, so that he would 
have either to be condemned together with Israel (for the 
sin of the golden calf), or to be pardoned together with 
them.’ And this conduct was not only expected from the 
leaders of Israel, but almost from every Jew. Thus we 
read in Taanith (11a), “ When Israel is in a state of affliction 
(as, for instance, famine) one must not say, I will rather 
live by myself, and eat and drink, and peace be unto thee, 
my soul. ‘To those who do so the words of the Scriptures 
are to be applied: And in that day did the Lord God: of 
Hosts call to weeping and to mourning, . . . and 





! See Lrodus Rabbah, c. 35 and parallels. , 
2 See Negaim, ii. 1, and compare Aruch, s.r. 13 
3 Exod. Rabbah, c. 46. 
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behold joy and gladness. . . . Surely this iniquity 
shall not be purged out from you till ye die (Is. xxii. 12-14).” 
Another passage is to the effect that when a man shows 
himself indifferent to the suffering of the community there 
come the two angels (who accompany every Jew) put their 
hands on his head, and say, “This man who has separated 
himself shall be excluded from their consolations.” 
(Taanith, ibid.) 

We might now characterise this sort of suffering as the 
chastisement of love (of the righteous) to mankind, or 
rather to Israel. But we must not confuse it with the 
chastisement of love (Mams Sw yO) often mentioned 
in the Talmud, though this idea also seems calculated to 
account for the suffering of the righteous. Here the love 
is not on the side of the sufferer, but proceeds from him 
who inflicts this suffering. “Him,” says R. Huna, “in 
whom God delights he crushes with suffering.” As a 
proof of this theory the verse from Is. liii. 10 is given, 
which words are interpreted to mean: Him whom the Lord 
delights in he puts to grief. Another passage, by the same 
authority, is to the effect that where there is no sufficient 
cause for punishment (the man being entirely free from 
sin), we have to regard his suffering as a chastisement of 
love, for it is said: “ Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth ” 
(Proverbs iii. 11)."_ To what purpose he corrects him may, 
perhaps, be seen from the following passage: “ R. Eleazar 
ben Jacob says: If a man is visited by affliction he has to 
be thankful to God for it: for suffering draws man to, and 


reconciles him with God, as it said: For whom God loveth 


he correcteth.” ? 


It is in conformity with such a high conception that 
affliction, far from being dreaded, becomes almost a desirable 
end, and we hear many Rabbis exclaim, “Beloved is 
suffering,” for by it fatherly love is shown to man by God ; 
by it man obtains purification and atonement, by it Israel 





1 See Berachoth, 5a. * Tanchuma, ®¥N °3, § 2. Cp. Mechilta, 72b. 
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came in possession of the best gifts, such as the Torah, the 
Holy Land, and eternal life. And so also the sufferer, far 
from being considered as a man with a suspected past, 
becomes an object of veneration, on whom the glory of 
God rests, and he brings salvation to the world if he 
bears his affliction with joyful submission to the will of 
God.? Continuous prosperity is by no means to be longed 
after, for, as R. Ishmael taught, “He who has passed forty 
days without meeting adversity has already received his 
(share of the) world (to come) in this life.”* Nay, the 
standing rule is that the really righteous suffer, whilst the 
wicked are supposed to be in a prosperous state. Thus, 
R. Jannai said, “ We (average people) enjoy neither the 
prosperity of the wicked nor the afflictions of the righteous,” * 
whilst his contemporary, Rab, declared that he who ex- 
periences no affliction and persecution does not belong to 
them (the Jews).° 

2. The second main view on Retribution is that recorded 
in the Tractate Sabbath (560) as in direct opposition to that 
of R. Ammi. It is that there is suffering as well as death 
without sin and transgression. We may now just as well 
infer that there is prosperity and happiness without pre- 
ceding merits. And this is, indeed, the view held by R. 
Meir. For in contradiction to the view cited above, R. Meir 
declares that the request of Moses to have explained to 
him the mysterious ways of Providence was noé granted, 
and the answer he received was,“ And I will shew mercy 
on whom I will shew mercy” (Exod. xxxiii.19), which means 
to say, even though he to whom the mercy is shown be 
unworthy of it. The old question arises how such a pro- 
cedure is to be reconciled with the justice and omnipotence 





> See Sifré,73b, and parallels. 2 See Zaanith, 8b. 3 See Arachin, 16). 


4 Aboth, iv. 15. I have accepted here the explanation of R.! Jonah, 
which is supported by the parallel in Adoth de R. Nathan, 332, and also 
Berachoth, 61b. See R. Simon Duran’s Commentary MIN 33 to this 
passage. Cp. Graetz’s J/istory, vol. iv., 231. 5 See Chagigah, 5a. 
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of God. The commentaries try to evade the difficulty by 
suggesting some of the views given above, as that the real 
reward and punishment are only in the world to come, or 
that the affliction of the righteous is only chastisement of 
love, and soon. From the passages we are about to quote, 
however, one gains the impression that some Rabbis rather 
thought that this great problem will indeed not bear dis- 
cussion or solution at all. Thus we read in a Boraitha: 
“The angels said to God, Why have you punished Adam 
with death? He answered, On account of his having 
transgressed my commandment (with regard to the eating 
of the tree of knowledge). But why had Moses and Aaron 
to die? The reply given to them is in the words, Eccl. ix. 
2: ‘All things come alike to all, there is one event to the 
righteous and the wicked, to the good and clean and un- 
clean’” (Sabbath, 55b). In Tractate Menachoth, 29b, we 
again find a passage in which we are told how, “when 
Moses ascended to heaven, God showed him also the 
great men of futurity. R. Akiba was sitting and in- 
terpreting the law in a most wonderful way. Moses 
said to God: Thou hast shown me his worth, show 
me also his reward; on which he is bidden to look back. 
There he perceives him dying the most cruel of deaths, 
and his flesh being sold by weight. Moses now asks: Is 
this the reward of such a life? whereupon God answers 
him: Be silent; this I have determined.” 
It is impossible not to think of the beautiful lines of the 

German poet :— 

Warum schleppt sich blutend, elend, 

Unter Kreuzlast der Gerechte, 

Wihrend gliicklich als ein Sieger 

Trabt auf hohem Ross der Schlechte ? 


Also fragen wir bestindig, 
Bis man uns mit einer Handvoll 
Erde endlich stopft die Miiuler— 
Aber ist das eine Antwort ? 
Still, when examined a little closer, one might perhaps 
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suggest that these passages not only contain a rebuke to 
man’s importunity in wanting to intrude into the secrets 
of God, but also hint at the possibility that even God's 
omnipotence is submitted to a certain law—though de- 
signed by his own holy will—which he could not alter 
without detriment to the whole creation. Indeed, in one 
of the mystical accounts of the martyrdom of R. Akiba and 
other great Rabbis, God is represented as asking the 
sufferers to accept his hard decree without protest, unless 
they wish him to destroy the whole world. In TZaanith 
(25a) again we read of a certain renowned Rabbi, who 
lived in great poverty, that once in a dream he asked the 
divine Shechinah how long he would have still to endure 
this bitter privation? The answer given to him was: 
“My son, will it please you that I destroy the world for 
your sake?” It is only in this light that we shall be able 
to understand such passages in the Rabbinic literature as 
that God almost suffers himself when he has to inflict 
punishment either on the individual or whole communities. 
Thus God is represented as mourning for seven days (as in 
the case when one loses a child) before he brought the 
Deluge on the world (Gen. Rabbah, c. 27); he bemoans the 
fall of Israel and the destruction of the Temple (see Pessikta 
1366), and the Shechinah laments even when the criminal 
suffers his just punishment (Mishnah Sanhedrin, vi., 5). 
And it is not by rebelling against these laws that he tries 
to redeem his suffering. He himself has recourse to prayer, 
and says: “May it be my will that my mercy conquer my 
wrath, that my love over-rule my strict justice, so that I 
may treat my children with love” (see Berachoth, 7a). If 
now man is equal to God, he has nevertheless, or rather 
on that account, to submit to the law of God without 
any outlook for reward or punishment; or, as Antigonos 
expressed it, “ Be not as slaves that minister to the Lord 
with a view to receive recompence.” Certainly it would 





1 Aboth, i., 3., p. 27, ed. Taylor. See also note 8. 
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be hazardous to maintain that Antigonos’ saying was a 
consequence of this doctrine; but, at any rate, we see a 
clear tendency to keep the thought of reward (in spite 
of the prominent part it holds in the Bible) out of view. 
Still more clearly it is seen when, with reference to 
Ps. cxii., “Blessed is the man . . . that delighteth 
greatly in his commandments,” R. Joshua ben Levi: 
remarks that the meaning is that the man desires only to 
do his commandments, but he does not want the rewards 
connected with them.! This is the more remarkable, as the 
whole content of this chapter is nothing else than a long 
series of promises of various rewards, so that the explana- 
tion of R. Joshua ben Levi is in almost direct contradiction 
to the simple meaning of the words. On the other hand, 
also, every complaint about suffering must cease. Not 
only is affliction no direct chastisement by God in the way 
of revenge, for, as R. Eleazar teaches: “ With the moment 
of Revelation (that is to say, since moral conduct became 
law) neither bliss nor adversity came from God, but the 
bliss comes by itself to those who act rightly, and con- 
versely (Deut. Rabba, c. 42); but even when it would seem 
to us that we suffer innocently, we have no right to murmur, 
as God himself is also suffering, and, as the Talmud ex- 
presses it, ‘It is enough for the slave to be in the position 
of his master’ (Berachoth, 58b).” 

This thought of the compassion—in its strictest sense of 
suffering-with—of God with his creatures becomes a new 
motive for avoiding sin. “ Woe to the wicked,” exclaims 
a Rabbi, “who by their bad actions turn the mercy 
of God into strict justice.” And the later mystics ex- 
plain distinctly that the great crime of sin consists in 
causing pain, so to speak, to the Shechinah. One of 
them compared it with the slave who abuses the goodness 
of his master so far as to buy for his money arms to wound 
him.? But, on the other hand, it becomes, rather incon- 





' Abodah Zarah, 19a, See also Sifré,79b. 7 See NOON MUN L, 9. 
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sistently, also a new source of comfort; for, in the end, God 
will have to redeem himself from this suffering, which 
cannot be accomplished so long as Israel is still under 
punishment.! Most interesting is the noble prayer by a 
Rabbi of a very late mystical school: “O God, speedily 
bring about the redemption. I am not in the least think- 
ing of what I may gain by it. I am willing to be con- 
demned to all tortures in hell, if only the Shechinah will 
cease to suffer.” 

If we were now to ask for the attitude of the Synagogue 
towards these two main views, we would -have to answer 
that—as already hinted at the opening of this paper—it 
never decided for the one or the other. R. David spun 
dared even to write a whole book in defence of Adam 
(278 M>1) proving that he committed no sin in eating the 
fruits of the tree of knowledge against the literal sense of 
the Scriptures, which were also taken by the Rabbis 
literally.2 By this he destroyed the prospects of many 
a theodicy, but it is not. known to us that he was 
severely rebuked for it. It has been said by a great 
writer that the best theology is that which is not con- 
sistent, and this advantage the theology of the Syna- 
gogue possesses to its utmost extent. It accepted with 
R. Ammi, the stern principle of divine retribution, in as 
far as it makes man feel the responsibility of his actions, 
and makes suffering a discipline. But it never allowed 
this principle to be carried so far as to deny the sufferer our 
sympathy, and bya series of conscious and unconscious 
modifications, he passed from the state of a sinner into the 
zenith of the saint and the perfectly righteous man. But, 
on the other hand, the Synagogue also gave entrance to 
the very opposite view which, abandoning every attempt 
to account for suffering, bids man do his duty without any 
hope of reward, even as God also does his. Hence the 





1 See Exod. R., 30, and parallels. ? See O'D)¥ OND 33d. 
3 See Sabbath, 55b and Sifra, 27a. 
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remarkable phenomenon in the works of later Jewish 
moralists that whilst they never weary of the most detailed 
accounts of the punishments awaiting the sinner, and the 
rewards. in store for the righteous, they warn us most 
emphatically that our actions must not be guided by these 
unworthy considerations, and that our only motive should 
be the love of God and submission to his holy will.' 

Nor must it be thought that the views of the Rabbis 
are so widely divergent from those enunciated in the Bible. 
The germ of almost all the later ideas is already to be 
found in the Scriptures. It only needed the progress of time 
to bring into prominence those features which proved at a 
later period most acceptable. Intdeed, it would seem that 
there is also a sort of domestication of religious ideas. 
On their first association with man there is a certain rude 
violence about them which, when left to the management 
of untutored minds would certainly do great harm. But, 
let only this association last for centuries, during which 
these ideas have to be subdued by practical use, and they 


will, in due time, lose their former roughness, will become 
theologically workable, and turn out the greatest blessing 
to inconsistent humanity. 


S. SCHECHTER. 





’ See for instance, WOM N39 (Amsterdam, 1720), p. 4, seqg., and 
94 seq., and much more in the TIN MWK, in the two chapters WWW 
TIANA Ws AXA, where also the views of other authors are given. 
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HEBREW AND PURITAN. 


ANALOGIES are like metaphors: if driven too hard they 
over-shoot their mark. This holds good of historical 
analogies as of all others; for though nothing can be 
primad facie more obvious than that history repeats itself, 
the historical analogist is at once confronted with the fact 
that history never repeats itself entirely or exactly. Amid 
the sinuosities of its movements we may here and there 
find the lines running in a parallel course, but they 
immediately cross or diverge, and the parallelism itself 
is never absolutely true. Still, the fabric of the present is 
all reared upon the past, and old materials inevitably 
reappear, old experiences recur, old forms are renovated. 
More than this, the old spirit re-arises to animate other 
and strange substance, and from time to time, just as in 
our individual lives, we are continually presented with 
something which has an appearance already familiar to 
us of old. The deeper the springs we touch or approach, 
the more profoundly is this true. Wordsworth’s Intimations 
of Immortality reached down to the very fountains of his 
being ; so, similarly, wherever the phenomena of history 
represent stirrings of its procreant and primeval source, 
we may be sure that kindred manifestations will arise 
elsewhere, or else-when, bearing no uncertain marks of 
likeness and affinity. For though the life-tree Igdrasil has 
many boughs, it has only one root. 

The historical analogy between Hebrew and Puritan is 
one of this kind, and is one of the most remarkable 
which history can produce. Both as regards their outward 
vicissitudes and the inward spirit of which these vicissi- 
tudes were the fruit, we may observe how curiously akin 
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the English Puritans were to that other Israel of God with 
whom they delighted to compare themselves. In tracing 
this analogy I shall observe that, like all analogies, it is 
not complete, that it is incomplete in a most significant 
respect, and an attempt will be made to discover why this 
was so. But, meanwhile, as to the analogy. 

In the Puritan, as in the Hebrew, we find a people 
animated by an intense spirituality, filled with the same 
consciousness of the ever-present guidance of a Divine 
Hand, irresistibly swift to behold the finger of God in 
everything, from the pride of kings to the sparrow’s 
fall. Like the Hebrews, the Puritans felt themselves to be 
a peculiar people, bound together by a Divine strength, 
favoured of God as none others were, and possessing the 
only true spiritual light." They may even be said, in a 
sense, to have had their House of Bondage, their Pharaohs, 
and their long years of servitude in the persecutions they 
endured under James and Charles. Under an oppression 
which recalls the condemnation to make bricks without 
straw, they developed a seclusive spirit, in which, like the 
persecuted Hebrews, they sought in their sect and party 
the solace of a bereaved patriotism, or, for safety, fled 
beyond the borders of the land into “howling wildernesses.” 
They had their Moses, too, and their deliverance, their Red 
Sea, their Desert, their Promised Land; for what but these 
to them was their leader and lawgiver, Cromwell, their 
passage of blood through the Civil Wars, their political 
estrangement among peoples, their triumphant realisation 
of a commonwealth of saints? They had also their reduc- 
tion of the Philistines and the idolaters, which they accom- 
plished with the unsparing Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. They slew the false kings, drove out Baal and 





1 On the presentation of Manasseh ben Israel’s petition that the Jews 
should be allowed to settle in England, Cromwell, in reply to the English 
clergy, “flourished a good deal on religion prevailing in this nation, the 
only place in the world in which religion was taught in its full purity.”-- 
Spence’s Anecdotes, 
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the false prophets from their sanctuaries, and set them- 
selves to purge the land until the abominable thing was 
beyond their borders. 

If these comparisons appear too far-fetched and fantastic 
to carry any weight, let us examine this historical parallel 
with closer regard for particulars. A different and far 
truer parallel will be discovered when we compare the 
inspiration and temper of the two peoples; but meanwhile 
let us remark for a little the striking resemblance between 
the Puritan rising in England and the Maccabean revolt of 
Israel. When Alexander overran and conquered Persia and 
Egypt, only to leave his vast dominions at his death a prey 
to anarchy under his generals and successors, a bitter 
future was in store for Judea, and the alarming prodigies 
said to have accompanied the death of Simon the Just 
were only too ominous of the dire calamities that were to 
ensue. Between Egypt on the one hand, and the Seleucid 
monarchy founded at Antioch on the other, Judea lay 
exposed a helpless prey to both sides, and fell the alternate 
victim of Antiochus or of the Ptolemies. It little needed 
the treachery, the intrigues and civil dissensions, the legal 
exactions and illegal pillage of her native rulers, to com- 
plete the misery of a small and powerless nation, so over- 
powered and oppressed from without. Such a nation little 
needed the whips of Jason and of Menelaus, when it already 
had the scorpions of Antiochus, surnamed Epimanes. One 
result productive of good, which accrued from the conquests 
of Alexander, was the world-wide dissemination of the 
humanising influence of Greece; and one form in which 
the madness of Antiochus manifested itself was to enforce 
this influence upon the Hebrews by persecution. His 
maddest act was his attempt to extirpate the religion of 
Judea, and to enforce as a substitute the religion of Greece. 
After a successful reduction of Egypt, a party-rising in 
Jerusalem, under Jason, gave him a plea for turning upon 
the rebellious city. He marched in without resistance 
gutted every court of the Temple, and to confirm his insane 
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contempt for the religion of the people, he sacrificed a sow 
upon the altar, and caused every corner of the holy place to 
be sprinkled with swine-broth. 

But this only nerved the Jews to more concentrated 
energy, and drove them to combine their political with 
their religious feelings. When, two years later, he aimed 
at the total extermination of Judaism, he had to encounter: 
a people embittered by humiliation, strengthened by suf- 
fering, more passionately devoted than ever to their land, 
and creed, and customs. Seeing in brutal force the only 
way to break the spirit of this proud and lonely people, 
the madman did not scruple to use that weapon. Upon a 
Sabbath, when the people were peacefully engaged in their 
devotions, he sent a large body of soldiers to Jerusalem 
with free orders to murder every man, seize every woman, 
and pillage and dismantle the city. His will was merci- 
lessly executed. After the first atrocities had been com- 
pleted, a fort was built upon Mount Zion, and furnished 
with a garrison to over-awe and compel the citizens. All 
public services were at an end. No song of praise or call 
of prayer was heard save that of Pagan invocation. The 
Temple itself was formally dedicated to Zeus of Olympus. 
The rite of circumcision was prohibited. The eating of 
forbidden flesh was enforced. Every characteristic Judaic 
rite was rigidly interdicted, and an edict for religious con- 
formity was as rigidly carried into execution. The com- 
pulsion was terrible, but the resistance was stern ; and the 
cruelties and martyrdoms which the victims would endure 
rather than bring their faith to shame, equal in severity the 
worst persecutions under the Christian Church. So severe 
was it, that the Jewish faith seemed near extermination. 

The Puritan persecution under Laud was a trifle com- 
pared with this; but the origin, the purpose, and even the 
circumstances of the persecution were similar. A people, 
under a civil power which they legally acknowledged, 
desired to worship God in their own way. The civil power 
said, “No; you shall forego your mode of worship which 
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we hold to be rebellious, and you shall worship after ours, 
which you hold to be idolatrous. If you refuse, we shall 
compel you, and punish you.” The origin of both persecu- 
tions was a difference in creed and worship. The aim of 
both was to destroy a form of religion which did not accord 
with that favoured by the superior authorities. The atten- 
dant circumstances in both cases were insult, outrage, 
degradation, and cruelty of the most atrocious kind, con- 
fronted in both cases with the same stern refusal and bitter 
suffering. Laud, with his High Commission, could excom- 
municate, imprison, set in the stocks, whip, brand, mutilate, 
as his method of “making the Church’s discipline felt as 
well as spoken of;” Antiochus had similar modes of 
correction, only less modern and more barbarous. The 
details are unimportant. Where he could hang two women 
with their circumcised infants hanged round their necks, 
Laud could slit Bastwick’s nose, and crop Prynne’s ears 
a second time, after they had been sewed on once already. 
From this reign of terror Judaism was rescued by the 
revolt of the Maccabees. If one were inclined to press our 
analogy home, one might find in Mattathias’s refusal to 
pay the Syrian tribute, the counterpart of Hampden’s 
refusal to pay Ship-money, and again, in the summary 
vengeance taken on the King’s officer, the counterpart 
of the murder of Buckingham. But other points of 
resemblance are sufficiently remarkable. The Maccabean, 
like the Puritan leaders of the revolt, issued from an 
obscure part of the kingdom. Till his determined stand 
against the tyranny, Mattathias was an unknown private 
gentleman, of the now obliterated township of Modin. 
Having once taken action, he summoned those who were 
willing to join him, and fled to the hills. There he main- 
tained a guerilla warfare, destroying heathen altars when 
he could, and punishing apostates, but chiefly keeping alive 
the old fire of devotion by maintenance of the injured 
faith. Upon his death the war was carried on with fresh 
vigour by his son Judas, who became at once the heart and 
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head of this insurrection. He knew that Antiochus had 
exhausted his resources by lavish and ill-timed prodi- 
gality. He kirew, also, that the soldiers who came to fight 
him were mercenaries, unfit to cope with men who fought 
for their creed. But he knew, also, that his force was 
small, and that his sole strength rested in the absolute 
devotion of his followers to the cause for which they 
battled, in an enthusiasm stronger than the fear of death 
for the law of Moses. He, therefore, weeded his ranks 
before he risked them in the battle-tield. All who had 
fears, or who had ties which called for their return, were at 
liberty to go; let only those remain who were ready to 
face death in that cause. He was left with a decimated 
force, but one against which his mercenary opponent had 
no hope of victory—a force consisting of men inured to 
every hardship, and fixed in a faith like adamant. Skir- 
mishes followed: every encounter was in Judas’s favour. 
The Syrian troops could accomplish nothing against his 
hill warfare. At last the revolt became too serious for 
Antiochus to trifle with, and an overwhelming force was 
sent to quell it. When Judas beheld an army of 40,000 
foot and 7,000 horse advancing against his small and ill- 
equipped regiment, and bringing with them a train of 
slave-merchants to purchase those who should be captured, 
he called his little band together at Mizpah and fasted and 
prayed. Glorious if sorrowful memories clustered round 
this ancient inheritance of Judah.' If the sacred fire was 
now extinct and the sanctuary desolate, there still dwelt 
near them a recollection of the victorious assemblages of 
old, when Israel was gathered here together under Joshua 
and Jephthah and Samuel. Having so reawakened the 
heroism of ancient Israel in his consecrated band, Judas 
advanced to meet the enemy. The struggle was brief and 
decisive. By a stratagem he fell upon their unwatchful 
camp while one-half of it was out on an expedition to 
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surprise his own ; the expeditionary force returned baffled, 
only to find their camp in flames, and an exultant foe 
waiting to complete their discomfiture. A second victory 
beyond Jordan closed the first campaign. Next year a 
second short and equally decisive campaign against Lysias 
left the victorious Maccabee free to enter in triumph the 
desolate and shrub-grown streets of Jerusalem, and to 
commence the work of purification and repair. Bitter 
cries of lamentation over the profaned and ruined city, 
blending with the ordered cadence of martial sounds, rose 
to a jubilant note of triumph and of praise as the broken 
gates again lifted up their heads for the entrance of the 
King of Glory, as a blameless priesthood once more offered 
sacrifice upon a restored altar whose sacred flame was 
kindled at no unholy source,’ and as a regenerated people 
gathered upon Zion to celebrate a new dedication in a 
festival which was henceforward to commemorate a 
redeemed nationality. 

Have we not here a very remarkable counterpart to the 
Puritan revolt and triumph under Cromwell—the revolt of 
an oppressed people driven to despair by the same means 
and in a similar cause? Charles, like Antiochus, had 
exhausted his finances, and to replenish his exchequer had 
recourse to the same illegal exactions. His policy of per- 
secution, like that of Antiochus, was founded both on 
political and religious grounds, for the Puritans, like the 
Jews, were fighting both for their political rights and for 
their religious faith. Cromwell, too, like Judas, saw that 
hireling troops could never stand their battle-ground 
against men fighting for a principle. “You must get 
men of a spirit,” he said to Hampden; and the spirit he 
enlisted was the religious enthusiasm of his cause. Like 
Judas he weeded his troops. He would have “none but 
praying men in his ranks,” men who knew what they 
were fighting for, and to whom their cause was dearer 
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than life. He employed that strength which had proved 
itself ready to suffer martyrdom for a faith, and he was 
soon at the head of the best fighters in the world. Those 
fighting Puritans stripped the soldier’s life bare of its 
romance. They possessed not a vestige of the old chivalry. 
But the Royalists withered under their stroke like grass at 
the touch of lightning. The triumph of the faith once 
established, Cromwell’s first energies were directed, as those 
of Judas had been, to the rehabilitation of the public 
worship, to the “expulsion of all those who might be 
judged any way unfit for that work, who were scandalous 
and the common scorn and contempt of that function,”? 
and to the election of a tried and approved sacerdotal 
body. For the establishment of the Commonwealth was 
to Cromwell also an act of adoration, and although there 
was no Temple to be consecrated anew with solemn 
festival, yet his first Parliament commemorated its opening 
on “the greatest day that England had ever seen’? by the 
solemnisation of public worship on the Lord’s Day in the 
Abbey Church at Westminster.’ 

The comparison might be extended to further particulars 
of these two remarkable revolutions, and the parallel still 
further prolonged. We might compare, for instance, the 
treachery at Joppa, and Judas’s revenge, with the Irish 
massacre and Cromwell’s castigation of Drogheda and 
Wexford; or in the Maccabean subjugation of the mal- 
contents in Gilead and Galilee we might see the analogue 
to Cromwell’s reduction of Ireland and Scotland. But we 
are nearer the cardinal point of resemblance between the 
two peoples when we come to Cromwell’s personal sym- 
pathy with the Jewish race. Banished from England four 
hundred years previous, the Jews hailed the advent of the 
Puritan Revolution, with its subversion of Monarchy and 
its establishment of a Holy Commonwealth, as an oppor- 
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tunity for an attempt to regain a legalised footing within 
the realm. Manasseh ben Israel, a Rabbi of Amsterdam, 
took up the cause with zeal; petitioned Long Parliament 
and Little Parliament; presented the general congratula- 
tion of the Synagogues of Holland upon the accomplish- 
ment of these political changes; recognised in them the 
hand of God; pleaded his case with eloquence and in- 
genuity, advancing the temporal advantages to be gained 
by England in the furtherance of her trades and the sincere 
attachment of the Jews to such a commonwealth of men of 
piety and learning. But the matter advanced no further 
until Manasseh reached the private ear of the Protector. 
Cromwell then assembled a Conference at Whitehall, 12th 
December, 1655, consisting of citizens, lawyers, and divines, 
“to advise by reason, law-learning, and Scripture-prophecy 
concerning the proposal of admitting Jews,’ (1) if it were 
lawful to admit them, and (2), if so, on what terms? The 
legality was at once decided, but opinion was inconclusive 
on the question of expediency. Cromwell, addressing the 
divines as “ Men of God,” asked if it were not their convic- 
tion that the Jews likewise should be called in the fulness 
of time into the Church? It was. Did not their duty 
then lie in settling the Jews within reach of the true 
source of light, instead of abandoning them to Papists and 
Idolaters ? Then turning to the trading interest, he asked 
if the merchants really feared that “this mean and despised 
people should overcome in trade and credit the noblest and 
most esteemed merchants of the whole world?” No; they 
would bring their trade into English hands. It may be 
also that Cromwell foresaw occasion to avail himself of the 
rapid means of intercommunication open to Jewish traders 
and of their intimate and accurate cognisance of foreign 
affairs. He was so urgent for the scheme, that one of the 
conference afterwards declared he never heard a man speak 
so well. “But Scripture-prophecies, law-learnings, and 
lights of the human mind seemed to point the other way: 
and zealous Manasseh went home again.” Still, by the 
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private sufferance of Cromwell the Jews did settle peace- 
ably in England, and the requirements of Charles II. 
confirmed their quiet domestication. 

The whole of the Commonwealth period, indeed, was a 
time of European stir upon the subject of the Jews, both 
as regards their learning and their politics. The Hebrew 
language had participated in the general impulse given 
to letters by the great Revival of the fifteenth century, 
and the Reformation of the sixteenth impelled scholars 
and reformers cf the Christian Church to seek a first 
acquaintance with the substance of the Old Testament 
in its original tongue. Before the close of the sixteenth 
century Hebrew types were employed in printing, and 
of the period from 1600 to 1650 Hallam says, that “during 
no period of equal length since the Revival of Letters has 
the knowledge of the Hebrew language apparently been so 
much diffused throughout the literary world as in this,.”! 
The greatest knowledge of the Jewish language and litera- 
ture prevailed from the reign of James I. to the Restora- 
tion, or, in other words, during the troubled period in 
England of the Puritan persecution, revolt, and supremacy. 
And this knowledge was by no means confined to the 
books of the Scriptural canon. The Rabbinical Literature, 
too, was deeply studied by others than the Jewish Rabbis, 
and by the Christian laity as well as the clergy. Our 
learned Selden has left the impress of his name and power 
here likewise, as he has done in many another field of 
scholarship.? So that the Puritan Period is remarkable 
not merely for study of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
though among the Puritans that was intense and continual. 
It became a matter of erudition as well as of religion; and 
familiarity, or, at least, partial acquaintance with Jewish 





1 Literature of Europe, iii., 444. 

2 It is interesting to notice that in the preface to the first edition of 
his Polyglott (pub. 1657), Brian Walton gives thanks and praise to 
Cromwell for help contributed. Later editions omit the Cromwellian 
reference. 
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literature, passed rapidly on from perusal of an incorrect 
and frequently incoherent translation of the Old Testament 
Canon to a knowledge of these books in their original 
tongue, and an extended survey of hitherto unexplored 
realms of Hebrew thought. 

But the Jewish nation itself was meanwhile being stirred 
to its depths by a political agitation which affected the 
whole Jewish world. The idea of a Messiah had always 
been present to the Hebrew mind as an inspiration and a 
hope, an alluring fascination in prosperity, and a solace in 
the hour of darkest trouble. A Rabbinical edict might 
invoke a curse upon him who should calculate the time of 
the Messiah’s coming, but it was powerless to subdue the 
fever of expectation that began to burn as one impostor 
after another appeared to stir anew the dormant fire: and 
when visions were beheld like those of Ezekiel, and a 
divine voice was heard proclaiming, “ Your Redeemer is 
come: his name is Sabbathai Zevi,” the prophetic utterance 
of the Sephiroth passed round the earth like the murmur 
of the limitless sea. Sabbathai preached in Jerusalem, pro- 
claimed himself Messiah, assumed the pomp of royalty, so 
that even the Rabbis trembled. His fame reached the 
ends of the earth. Finance was paralysed. Embassies 
approached him from all quarters. Even his enemies 
acknowledged him in Hebrew characters. But when the 
Sultan tested his Messiahship by offering to shoot at him 
three poisoned arrows with the option of becoming a 
Mussulman, Sabbathai chose the easier alternative. The 
rising collapsed with the confinement of its leader, and the 
would-be Messiah died a vulgar death in a fortress near 
Belgrade. 

It would be inaccurate to claim either for this Messianic 
excitement, powerfully though it affected European affairs, 
or for that new zeal given to the study of Hebrew letters 
by scholars of the Commonwealth period, a substantially 
operative influence in the infusion of Judaism into Puritan 
religious thought. Erudition cannot be said to have its 
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popular side, and, therefore, cannot be said to have a 
representative weight when the issues balanced are those 
of a great popular movement. Mere Hebrew scholarship, 
therefore, did not contribute anything of more than 
academic note to the Hebraizing of Puritan England. It 
was scarcely a calculable force in the permeation of the 
Puritan genius with Hebraism. This latter was a popular 
process, and it worked itself out through the English 
translation of the Bible and through the preachers whose 
sermons were leavened with that. Still the study of 
Hebrew Literature was a manifestation of a new interest 
in the Jews, and may be taken though not as a pre- 
ponderant influence yet as a phase of the vast Judaizing 
process that was now going on. 

Similarly, although the Messianic ferment of the middle 
of the century was a thing apart from England, it is 
significant to find that one ground of reason offered by 
Manasseh in his petition to the Commonwealth was his 
conviction of the immediate restoration of Israel, and, 
therefore, the advent of the Last Day. There were 
numbers of English Puritans to whom this argument would 
appeal in its literal acceptation. It would appeal to all 
those whose minds were inflamed with Millenarian fancies, 
to Major Harrison and the doctrinaires of the Fifth 
Monarchy, “that thing pretending more spirituality than 
anything else,” who preached, if not the personal coming 
of Jesus, at least the immediate establishment of his 
Monarchy under the saints here on earth. The Fifth 
Monarchy, indeed, was only a crude form of the Messianic 
idea presented in a Christian dress. But apart altogether 
from this Millenarian fanaticism, whose ardour was of the 
same misguided and ignorant character as that of the 
zealots who went delirious round Sabbathai Zevi, and 
whose gospel was to force the mad claim that such fanatics 
were “the only men to rule kingdoms, govern nations and 
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give laws to people, and determine of liberty and property 
and everything else,”’—apart from this crazy apostolate 
there was in the general tenor of Puritan belief a close 
approximation to the broader lines of the Messianic idea, 
and between the two there existed a kinship of nature, 
which but for the intervention of dogma might have mani- 
fested itself as a kindred sympathy. For in Puritanism 
likewise there is something of that prospective character 
which is the cardinal feature of Jewish belief, something 
of that preparation and trust which constitute the essence 
of the Messianic hope. The belief or suggestion of those 
“ Israelites without guile” with whom Coleridge delighted 
to converse, that “it may have been God’s will and meaning 
as regards Messianic prophecy that the Jews should remain 
a quiet light among the nations,”? may in this respect be 
considered beside Cromwell’s interpretation of the Fifth 
Monarchy hope, “that Jesus Christ wi// have a time to set 
up his reign in our hearts, and when more fulness of the 
Spirit is poured forth to subdue iniquity and bring in 
everlasting righteousness, then will the approach of that 
glory be.” Apart from the general features of resemblance 
between Judaism and all forms of Christianity—for these 
resemble one another as parent and children—there is this 
particular similarity of mental attitude between the Hebrew 
and the Puritan faiths, their attitude of expectancy, their 
trust in prophecy, their recognition in what has happened 
of something preparatory and typical of what is yet to 
be fulfilled. 

This itself raises a higher and broader issue than the 
simple and definite belief in a coming Messiah. In its 
higher aspect this belief assumes in the one case—that of 
the Jews—the complexion of a broad national faith, of a 
less clearly defined and less positive outline, but of a more 
spiritual essence; and in the other—that of the Puritans 
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—it widens into the conception of a universal scheme, 
which is slowly fulfilling itself, and for the realisation of 
which all things are working together. But this affinity, 
in the form of belief, combines itself further with a certain 
identity of matter. For the Puritans, though they declined 
to acknowledge the full significance of their plea, claimed 
to participate in the birthright of Israel, and the body and 
substance of their inspiration is constituted by the Law as 
much as by the Gospel. The entire course of the Puritan 
Revolution was to Cromwell—and he is representative of 
the general Puritan belief—the fulfilment of prophecy. 
After the expulsion of the Rump, “ What is the Lord now 
a-doing ?” he could write to an oracle of high Gospels in 
New England, “ What prophecies are now fulfilling?”! 
He himself was “but a poor weak creature, and not 
worthy of the name of a worm; yet accepted to serve 
the Lord and his people”? He seemed to hear pro- 
phetically spoken to himself the words of Psalm ex.: 
“Sit thou at my right hand until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool: the Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek ; 
the Lord at thy right hand shall strike through kings in 
the day of his wrath.” But the prophecies which he heard 
spoken concerning himself and the cause he followed were 
all Jewish prophecies. He adapted the words of the 
Hebrew poets to the Puritan cause, and on his lips they 
became utterances prophetic of the Puritan triumph.* He 
could encourage the Little Parliament with Hosea xi. 12: 
“Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the 
saints.” The saints were good Puritans, and these were 
God’s people. In the words of the psalm already quoted, 
“He makes his people willing in the day of his power,” 
he beholds God’s manifestation that this is the day of 
power, when, “through so much blood and so much trial,” 
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God had “made this to be one of the issues thereof— 
to have his people called to supreme authority.” Imme- 
diately Isaiah xliii. occurs to him: “This people,” saith 
God, “I have formed for myself that they may show forth 
my praise.” “I say you are called with an high calling,” 
he repeats ; “and why should we be afraid to say or think 
that this may be the door to usher in the things which 
God has promised, which have been prophesied of?” He 
calls upon the Parliament not merely to look this way, but 
to endeavour; and, according to that prophecy of Daniel, 
“The kingdom shall not be delivered to another people.” 
Truly “you are at the edge of the promises and the pro- 
phecies.” The same speech closes with a lengthened 
application of Psalm Ixviii.: “Let God arise; let his 
enemies be scattered”—a glorious prophecy, he is _per- 
suaded, of the Gospel Churches, and, he significantly 
adds, “it may be of the Jews also.” “Then it prophesies 
that ‘ He will bring his people again from the depths of the 
sea, as once he led Israel through the Red Sea.’ And it 
may be God will bring the Jews home to their station 
‘from the isles of the sea, and answer their expectations 
‘as from the depths of the sea.’ But sure I am, when the 
Lord shall set up the glory of the Gospel Church, it shall 
be a gathering of people as ‘out of deep waters,’ ‘out of 
the multitude of waters.’ Such are his people, drawn out 
of the multitudes and nations of this world . . . And, 
indeed, the triumph of that psalm is exceeding high and 
great, and God is accomplishing it.” 

Here we reach the very heart of Jewish inspiration, and 
listen to the very voice of Israel. Not merely the letter 
but the spirit of this assurance is Hebraic, even to the 
touch of what, for lack of a better word, may be termed 
the unsocial temper by which it is distinguished. It is 
certain that while the exile in Babylon knit the tie of 
consanguinity into an indissoluble bond of brotherhood, it 
had the further effect of promoting and confirming, if not 
of creating, that spirit of severe exclusiveness which hence- 
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forward marked the race. The return from the Captivity 
inaugurated the enforcement of the sternest discipline 
of the Law; the interdiction of alien marriages, and even 
the dissolution of such marriages already contracted, and 
the repudiation of wives and children. It gathered all the 
passionate affections of the Jewish heart round their city, 
their soil, their religion, their race. It witnessed the 
development of a lonely patriotism and of an estrangement 
among the nations, in which Roman writers discovered 
only an obstinate pride, and later historians have discovered 
a want of humanity. Their religion, no longer the loosely 
fitting garment it had been before the exile, clave to them 
as a divine vesture. It grew to be a passion which could 
be cruel even to their own if need were. It marked the 
seed of Abraham not merely as a race distinguished from 
the Gentile, but as a race distinguished by right of a 
religious superiority. In Puritanism we have a similar 
isolation, and a similar pride. The Saints likewise claimed 
to be a peculiar people. Nay, they claimed, as we have 
seen from Cromwell’s speech, to be God’s people in a truer 
sense than the very seed of Abraham. And the spiritual 
pride which developed itself out of the doctrine of regenera- 
tion was of a more assumptive kind than that which rested 
its authority on the rite of circumcision. It amounted 
to a sense of religious superiority, which, as Puritanism 
advanced in power, seemed to say through all its dogmatic 
and intolerant sects, “Stand apart, for I am holier than 
thou.” 

But Puritanism was not content to rest in the pride, the 
exclusiveness, and the intolerance of its, multitudinous 
sects. Nor did it seek merely to diffuse its spirit as a quiet 
religious influence, like early Christianity, or to leaven the 
mass of public thought like the Methodism of a later cen- 
tury. It was more than sectarian, more than propagandist. 
Its leaders, charging themselves with the destiny of 
England, pressed on to build out of this agglomeration of 
schismatics and enthusiasts the fabric of a new State, 
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founded upon a new basis, and composed of new materia. 
They set themselves to erect a commonwealth of saints, 
and to establish Christ’s kingdom upon earth. With the 
help of Cromwell’s genius for administration, they suc- 
ceeded for a time. Though under this bizarre Government 
the nation was kept from anarchy only by the sternest 
discipline of the sword, and though when the administra 
tive genius was withdrawn, the fabric sunk into hopeless 
collapse, yet the holy Commonwealth erected itself, the 
saints ruled, the nation became a Church. Practically this 
Government of the Commonwealth was a military des- 
potism, but it bore a resemblance to the Jewish theocracy, 
inasmuch as the religious end predominated over the civil 
To employ an Aristotelian term, the 760s of this Puritan 
State was identical with that of the Jewish body politic. 
To both the idea of God was as the sun in the firmament. 
It was a Government of the people of God in behoof of 
the people of God for the praise and glory of God. As we 
read the letters and speeches of Cromwell, we perceive that 
not only was the whole course of the Revolution a mar- 
vellous working out of the will of God, but that in every 
act of political administration in this calling to which he 
had been preferred, the thought nearest and ever present 
to his heart was the welfare of the people of God. “Would 
all were the Lord’s people!” he exclaims to the Little 
Parliament. “I would all were fit to be called.” He 
preaches to his Parliaments, if not like a Hebrew prophet, 
at least like a Puritan divine. Under his regimen religion 
passes from the regulation of private manners to the dis- 
posal of public affairs. “If I were to choose any servant,” 
he again tells Parliament, “the meanest officer for the army 
or the Commonwealth, I would choose a godly man that 
hath principles And I would all our magistrates 
were so chosen. This may be done; there may be good 
effects of this. Surely it’s our duty to choose men that fear 
the Lord and will praise the Lord: such hath the Lord 
‘formed for himself.” This was accomplished. Theory 
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passed into practice, without regard for congruity. Tem- 
poral and spiritual were merged into a single interest. 
Saints were elected to all public offices, and sanctity per- 
vaded every institution of the realm, as it did the govern- 
ment of every Puritan household. The Government, in fact, 
submitted to a theocratic ideal. 

It is not singular to find this kinship of 40s between 
the Puritan state and the Jewish, when we reflect upon the 
extent to which Puritanism was saturated with Jewish 
influences. The os of a state must always be a reflex of 
the character of its people, and here the power of the Jewish 
Old Testament had inter-penetrated Puritanism to its very 
marrow. Both peoples had the same source of inspiration. 
But the Puritans gave the world no new revealing light 
as the Hebrews did. They only took over the Hebrew 
revelation, claimed it as their own, and acted upon its 
inspiring strength. Though ultra-Christians in some aspects 
of their creed, they found in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament rather than the New the fundamentals of their 
religious thought and conduct. The books of the Judges 
and the Kings furnished them a more potent incentive in 
their political walk and conversation than the milder 
records of the Evangelists. Moses and the Prophets spoke 
to them in the very voice of God. For was not Moses also 
their heritage? Were not the Prophets their heralds? Was 
not all Judaism but a preparatory scheme for their coming ? 
So the Bible, and chiefly the Old Testament, became their 
one book. It was their sole literature, their intellectual 
and spiritual food, their guide, philosopher, and friend, 
their justiciary warrant and their high court of appeal. 
They conversed, disputed, preached in its very language. 
Their thought was moulded to its form. Its songs of 
triumph celebrated their victories, and their grief found 
utterance in its threnodies of lamentation. 

But in spite of all this similitude in their outward 
history, in the 700s of their politics, in the spirit and 
temper of their religion, in their character as a people, in 
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their prospects, their inspiration, their claims, and their 
accomplishments, the Puritans never became truly Hebraic. 
With all their fervent spirituality, those sublime aspirations 
and that intense idealism, it is one of the most remarkable 
features of this revolution that the Puritans never produced 
a religious poetry. Ever since the first rhythmic prayer 
broke from the lips of man, religion has drawn to itself 
much of the finest poetical genius of all ages, whether it be 
the Hebrew who sings to the Lord his Shepherd, or the 
unknown author of the Veda, who foreshadows the Chris- 
tian prayer to Our Father in Heaven, or that greatest of 
the Greeks, whose heart’s cry rings out in the choruses of 
the Agamemnon. When we consider how the Puritans 
were nurtured by constant communion with such a litera- 
ture as that of the Jews, we might have anticipated that 
some of their rarer spirits should have risen to take a place 
beside the Hebrew psalmist. It is true that the seven- 
teenth century, with its social unrest and spiritual irrita- 
tions, was an unfavourable time for the cultivation of 
poetry. But the Cavaliers could, amid the clash of arms, 
sing “passionate ballads, gallant and gay, martial songs 
like a trumpet’s call;” and the troubles of the time did 
not sear the lyric hearts of Herbert and Vaughan. There 
is a very considerable religious poetry of the England of 
this time, but though nearly all the poets were ministers of 
religion, there was no room for one of them inside the pale 
of Puritan worship. Catholics and Anglicans alike find 
voice, but despite the force and fervour of Puritan reli- 
giosity, nowhere unless in Milton do we hear the music 
of high adoring song come from Puritanism. Nor did all 
the troubles and revolutions of Jewish history do other 
than contribute fresh inspiration alike to poet and to 
prophet. It was not the political and religious disquietude 
of the time, but something inherent in the nature of their 
religion itself which prevented the Puritans from having 
singers like the sweet singers of Israel. There was a 
radical difference in the constituent forces of the two reli- 
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gions that. accounts for the absence of a Puritan religious 
poetry, that enables us to discover why, when they had 
seen the wheels taken from. their Pharaoh’s chariots they 
had no Miriam to lift up her voice crying, “Sing ye to 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously”; and when 
they had builded their Zion upon their enemies’ necks there 
were no sons of Korah to make music in the Temple. 

At no period throughout the whole range of Jewish 
history has the poetic voice been mute. Every great fact 
throughout its entire course, right down to modern times 
has left its impress on the Synagogue liturgy. Long 
before the Psalter was begun to be formed, from the first 
prophetic chant of Jacob over his sons, we have evidence 
of the rising strains that were to swell into the full peal of 
later prophecy. Apart from the general poetic character of 
the early books in language and in thought, these occasional 
lyrics are woven like stars into the texture of the narrative, 
and shine there with a particular glow. Such are the songs 
of Moses and of Miriam on the passage of the Red Sea; the 
swift little Pindaric over Heshbon of the Amorites'; the 
vision of the Almighty to Balaam,? “How goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel!” and the 
parable which he spoke in ecstatic reverie,’ “I shall see 
him, but not now: I shall behold him but not nigh!” Such 
are the words that proceeded “out of the midst of the fire, 
of the cloud, of the thick darkness with a great voice.” 
Such above all is the song of Moses in the wilderness 
of Moab, which he wrote and taught to the children of 
Israel upon ending the proclamation of the Law, before he 
blessed the tribes and went to his quiet consummation. 
These are only suggestive of a great body of national 
lyrics now destroyed, and a rich cultivation of poetry, the 
full extent of which the irremediable loss of the book of 
Jasher during the Captivity prevents us from adequately 
estimating. 





1 Numbers xxi, 27-30. * Numbers xxiv. 5-9. * Numbers xxiv. 17-24, 
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It is aot till we come to the formation of the Psalter that 
we sufficiently discover the resources of Hebrew poetry : 
Job stands as a work apart outside of history. It is pre- 
carious criticism to enter upon an assignation to the several 
psalms of their dates and the circumstances which they 
commemorate. But we can see how the several books of 
the Psalter faithfully follow and reflect the general pro- 
gress of Hebrew history from the anointing of David 
by Samuel, down to the rebuilding of the walls by 
Nehemiah and later. The first lyric period furnishes a 
full poetic record of the troubles and consolations, the 
hopes and fears and divine trust of David’s chequered 
life. All the chief events and experiences of his career, 
whether as a shepherd, an outlaw, or a king, are com- 
memorated in odes that had their first accompaniment 
from the harp with which he had beguiled the melancholy 
of Saul. But of so universal a strain were these, and so 
highly religious, that when the Ark was established in 
Mount Zion they eould be collected and arranged for the 
service of the sanctuary. 

Then the perils under Jehoshaphat are brought before us, 
the desecrations by Ahaz, the humiliation of Judah, the 
dangers from the Assyrians, laments for the divided 
kingdom, appeals for reconciliation, prayers of the faithful 
in the north thus exiled from the Holy City. The evil 
days of Manasseh and the good days of Josiah, the 
Captivity and the Return are alike reflected in hymns 
that bear witness to the readiness of the Jewish mind to 
catch the inspiration of passing events. The question of a 
Maccabean origin for some portions of the Psalter is too 
full of difficulties to be discussed here; but if, as some 
critics maintain, it was just the Maccabean period that 
was most fertile in poetic literature, this theory only 
extends the area over which Jewish poetry is the mirror 
of Jewish national life, and enlarges our estimate of the 
degree to which poetic utterance was a divine instinct of 
the Jewish mind. 
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For to the Hebrew, poetry was both prayer and praise. 
These scattered wild flowers of the Psalter thus garlanded 
for Mount Zion sprang from the very heart of their reli- 
gion, and brought with them the aroma of purest worship. 
The duty of God’s people in acknowledging and adoring 
his perfections called for the poet’s skill, and alike in mercy 
and in affliction the poet’s words became for the Hebrew 
the medium of direct communion with the Divine. No 
auxiliary was left disregarded which could deepen their 
impressiveness upon the people, and enhance their solem- 
nity. The Levitical choirs were numbered by thousands, 
trained to all manner of musical instruments, and dressed 
in gorgeous apparel. The wealth, profusion, and splendour 
of the Temple decorations dazzled the eye, the soul-stirring 
pomp of ritual smote the imagination and the feelings; and 
as the whole congregation knelt with uplifted hands in 
reverence, the choral antiphon resounded through the holy 
place, fraught with the burden of a people’s yearning 
towards God. Whatever poetry and music could perform, 
all that eye could see and tongue could utter were brought 
to minister to the Temple service. All the “ far-stretched 
greatness ” of the kingdom was made contributory to the 
mystic glories of the Mercy-seat, and all the emotional 
wealth of the Hebrew heart searched for tributes to bring 
before Jehovah. 

The dominant note of the Psalter is praise of the perfec- 
tions and glory of the God of Israel. His personal majesty 
was too awful to behold. Even his name was an unutter- 
able word. But the heavens and the earth and the heart of 
man were full of manifestations of the power of him whose 
footsteps were unknown. The heavens declared his glory: 
the earth was his and the fulness thereof: behold his 
marvellous works among the deeds of men. Adoration 
can rise no higher than we find it in the Psalter. But 
all this objective adoration has its subjective side. It is 
for man to praise God, because his arm is mighty, and 
his hand is strong, and here we are led on to the moral 
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aspect of God’s dealings with man. In the terror of his 
name, in the majesty of his glory, in the marvels of his 
creation and the omnipotence of his might, man must dis- 
cover reason not only to fear and adore, but to follow and 
obey, and be dedicated to his service. So the fear of the 
‘Lord becomes the beginning of wisdom, and adoration 
merges itself in the appeal to righteousness. “ Fear God,” 
it is true, but “ keep his commandments,” for only then will 
the blessing follow. If calamities arise, if any of the dire 
curses of the Law descend, it has been for some disobe- 
dience. How shall this obedience best be shown? Who 
shall ascend to the hill of the Lord? He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart. Mercy is there abounding, but 
there is also justice that will not swerve aside, and judg- 
ment that will surely follow; therefore, “blessed are they 
that keep judgment and do righteousness.” “A brutish 
man knoweth not, neither doth a fool understand this;” 
only the righteous can see the beauty of holiness. Follow 
the Law, then, for “The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul; the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes.” If these be forgotten, and the face 
of the Lord be turned away, nought remains but a desolate, 
forlorn, forsaken cry, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
left me ?” 

In this combination of religious enthusiasm with intense 
ethical fervour, we reach the source from which Puritanism 
drew the strength and sustaining force of its morality. 
The Puritan found these Psalms adapted to all his spiritual 
wants. His praise of God consisted in singing a translation 
of them, whether in public worship or by his own hearth. 
Their words were his prayers. So far as religious en- 
thusiasm and ethical fervour went, there was nothing to 
have prevented a Puritan from having written them. Why, 
then, is Puritanism so barren? The Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and others have all, as well as the Hebrews, made their 
religion poetical. The Church of Rome and the Church of 
England have alike produced a sacred poetry. Why could 
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Puritanism sing nothing but a bald doggerel version of the 
Hebrew psalms ? 

There was a twofold reason why the Puritans never 
reached that flower and fruition of their religion, and this 
double reason consisted both in what they lacked and what 
they had superabundant. They wanted that fulness of life 
which made David dance before the Ark, and enabled 
Solomon to deck an earlier bower of Acrasia and to write 
an earlier epithalamium. They wanted that richness of 
sympathy and closeness of communion which the Hebrews 
had with the elemental powers of nature, and with mere 
physical loveliness, their full recognition of the claims of 
earthly things, and that willingness to be human which 
underlies all their spiritual language. And they had in 
superaddition the Puritan dogma. Both by what they had 
and by what they had not, they were cut off from “the 
vision and the faculty divine.” They knew that God was 
almighty ; but they had no singer for him “ who sitteth and 
poureth out the flood,” whose voice “scattereth the flames 
and maketh the cedars of Lebanon to skip like a calf.” 
They recognised him as their provider and comfort and 
support ; but they had to go to the Hebrew to find that 
his presence to the thirsting soul was as waterbrooks to 
the panting deer. The sunrise was doubtless a sight to 
gladden their hearts; but to the Hebrew, “The sun hath 
pitched a tent in the heavens, from which he goeth forth as 
a bridegroom out of his chamber,” as it were, rabicund and 
joyful. Their Gospel had a provision for mutual kindness, 
but they never sang of that brotherly love whose refreshing 
influences descend like the dews on Hermon. .The brevity 
and pathos of human life were before them; but it was a 
Hebrew singer who saw that all flesh was but like grass 
which groweth up in the morning and in the evening it is 
cut down and withereth. 

Man goeth to the dwelling of his fathers, 
To his eternal home, and sees the light no more. . . 


As sheep they are driven to 9 NW, 
And those after them make them their song. 
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In the lyrics of the Hebrew singers the divine light is 
made to rim round the whole circle of life with an horizon 
of glory, while the world beyond the bourne is but dimly 
conceived of as a place of shadows, where there is “no 
work nor device, no knowledge nor prudence.” Not till 
after the Captivity had the Hebrews more than a vague 
conception of that immortality which was to the Puritan 
“the be-all and the end-all.” To him, as to the Greek, 
death was the gateway of a dreary \\Nw which he shud- 
dered to enter. All his praises seek to cast a divine 
splendour round this life on earth. All his desire and 
his effort are turned to glorifying God without any expec- 
tation of the reward of enjoying him for ever. The key- 
note of his praise is God’s glory upon earth. The Hebrew 
poets threw upon this life the light divine ; but it was still 
this life which was of supreme interest to them, and God’s 
world was to them this world. There is no asceticism here, 
no attempt to throw discredit upon earthly things, or to 
see only their “ vanity and insufficiency,” no suspicion of 
the pleasure derived from earthly glory, or of the feelings 
awakened by earthly beauty. Hence comes their fine 
sympathy with external nature and with the lower animal 
creation alongside of their concernment with Israel’s 
destiny. They enjoy living, and have time to look round, 
and feel freely without suspecting the feelings which arise ; 
and it is this plenitude and freedom of feeling which 
supplies them with all that is sublime and all that is tender 
in their imagery, from the light which covers Jehovah as 
with a garment, to the desolation of heart crying out like 
the pelican in the wilderness. 

We are at once struck with the outward splendour of 
Judaism as contrasted with the austerity and bareness of 
Puritanism ; and the contrast between the sensuous magni- 
ficence of the Temple-service and the wan, cold, colourless 
worship of a Puritan church is an index to the radical 
distinction between the Puritan and the Hebrew mind. 
To the former earthly pomp was a delusion and a snare. 
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He saw only the “vanity and insufficiency of temporal 
things.” It was not this life, but the life to come, which 
was of sovereign interest to him; and had not his dogma 
forced him to regard creation as part of a Divine scheme, 
his conception of it would have logically issued in pro- 
nouncing creation to be a profound mistake. Death was 
to him not the entrance to a world of darkness, but the 
opening of the gates of glory and the passage into eternal 
bliss. . His life was a fever of concentration upon one idea, 
the enjoyment of God hereafter, and this world for its own 
mere sake was of no manner of interest to him. His 
dogma ate into the fulness of human life. His conscience 
seared his imagination. His intellect was imprisoned in 
iron bands, that corroded his sympathies and made his 
vision like a sick man’s dream. The splendour of the 
Elizabethan Renascence, however much it might resemble 
Solomon in all-his glory, made no appeal to such natures. 
It crumbled away as soon as their influence made itself 
felt, and what remained of it when they assumed the 
supremacy went down before them like their enemies on 
the field of battle. 

The difference between the essential character of Judaism 
and that of Puritanism is that between an inspiration and 
a dogma. The Hebrew regarded life in its entirety through 
the eye of poet and seer; the Puritan viewed it through 
the warped lens of his creed. Hence where the one people 
sent forth prophets, the other could only produce theolo- 
gians, Born of the wrong race, Aryan when they should 
have been Semitic, the Puritans aspired to the sublimity of 
the old Hebrews, and began to equip themselves as an 
Israel of God by anatomising the literature of the Bible 
into a scheme of prophecy and a theological system. The 
Old Testament became significant only as read in the light 
of the New, and both were made subordinate to the dog- 
matics of a hyper-Calvinistic Calvinism. Coleridge once 
said that he never fully realised the Divine beauty of the 
Anglican Litany until he once attended service in a Scotch 
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kirk. What would he have said had he been suddenly 
confronted with the chasm between Ezekiel and the Shorter 
Catechism with Proofs? When we think of the points of 
likeness once more between Hebrew and Puritan, and then, 
with our minds filled with the raptures and splendours of 
the Jewish prophets, we turn to the Puritan preachers, we 
ask if it is possible we can have perceived any likeness 
between the two peoples at all. We have descended of a 
sudden from poetry to casuistry, from prophecy to petti- 
fogging. We find much expository acumen, much hard 
logic, much keen controversy, argument, sub-division, proof; 
but for literature only a mass of sermons, pamphlets, 
exegetical commentary, and Calvinistic cabbala. They 
cannot even write prose that is not heavy with pedantry 
and dull to distraction ; far less can they smite the Divine 
harp of the sons of Asaph. For this religion has ceased to — 
be poetical; its Orientalism has been crushed, compacted, 
and dried into a system of dogmatics. 

It was precisely these dogmatics, and the unintelligible 
preachings in which they were expounded, those savoury 
discourses so nourishing to the faith if bewildering to the 
reason, that hardened the Puritan trust into an adamantine 
fixity. Their theory of life was based, it is true, on a 
mistake, viz., the complete divorce between spirit and sense. 
This is no mere repetition of the old conflict between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, the light and the darkness, the 
forces that tend towards health and those that tend 
towards corruption. It implies a split in human nature 
itself, a division of the individual, one part against another, 
a house divided against itself. The supernatural within, 
the “vital spark of heavenly flame,” alone tends Godwards 
to eternal life: the natural, with all its accumulated forces, 
is dragging the supernatural devilwards to eternal death. 
No reconciliation between these is possible. No murmur 
of harmony nor silence of peace can be felt until this 
natural, with its passions, however generous; its aspira- 
tions, however noble ; its sensibilities, however tender ; and 
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its wayward longings to make life beautiful and happy, 
has been buried beneath the altar of the heavenly flame. 
Body and intellect and sense, poor waifs in their garments 
of original sin, must be beaten down, mutilated, crucified ; 
the soul alone must live. But the mistake once conceded 
and the strife closed, grace soars triumphant. A genuine 
old Puritan moved in the very presence of the living God. 
In tears and terror he had fought out with himself the 
battle of the spirit, and he came forth at last radiant at 
heart, in spite of his tristful exterior, with the jubilant 
prayer of victory upon his lips into the eternal light. 
There is something which dwarfs criticism with its 
imaginative grandeur and sublimity in such a conflict and 
conquest as this. 

It is a fervour of this kind which we encounter in Zhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress. There we have fashioned forth to us 
the arduous course of a soul faithful to its ideal through a 
progress of frequent falls, and often baffled endeavour to 
a final well-assured triumph. The struggling soul is 
brought purified at last into the presence of the Divine 
Glory. How does it start? With the agonised ery of him 
who reads the writing on the parchment roll, “ Flee from 
the wrath to come!” It.advances through all the struggles 
of the conscience-tortured Puritans, Its voice reaches a 
pitch of shrieking intensity, but except to such as are under 
the same sectarian influence, its language is either devoid 
of spiritual meaning, or must be translated into a different 
spiritual speech. To most it is only a spiritual dialect, and 
its author the speaker of an unknown tongue. 

But the true “accent of high seriousness” springs not 
alone from firmness of grasp, or tense seizure of any idea. 
That alone will furnish the keenness of the fanatic, but 
the greatness of the seer can only be attained by him who 
combines strength of grasp with largeness of vision, Peter 
the Hermit was not greater than Shakespeare, though the 
one rode the foaming crest of the European wave that 
dashed and broke round the Holy Sepulchre, and the other 
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lived through the scepticism of Hamlet ; nor was there any 
Puritan preacher whose earnestness could hold rank with 
Jeremy Taylor’s, though Taylor vindicated the authority of 
That capability and God-like reason 
Which was not given to fust in us unused. 
The Puritans attained to this earnestness simply because 
they had that view of life which their creed taught them, 
and regarding life as they did, with a partial and imper- 
fect vision, their earnestness could only develop into that 
which it was—a species of monomania. It appears only as 
a fervour of concentration, each one’s eye fixed on his own 
soul, until, like the fatuous Fakir, he believes that he has 
solved the infinite by continuous gazing on his own navel. 
It was not because the Puritan was too earnest for the 
trivialities of verse that he was incapable of artistic 
utterance; he had shrouded his earnestness in the gloom of 
his creed. He had built out the softening light of our 
every-day sun, and sat waiting for the unearthly splendour 
and unfructifying glare of an unknown infinite. He had 
cut off the springs from which poetry is nourished, and 
those moments of supreme emotion which call for the 
impassioned utterance of the poet, found with him their 
most natural expression in the primitive mono-syllabic 
interjections.'_ He was smitten dumb by his creed. There 
was both a want and a superfluity in this religion—a lack 
of warmth and sweetness, an indifference or an insensibility 
to loveliness, an absorption in creed, and an idolatry of 
dogma, an agony of conscience robbed of its fruits by a 
torturing of reason, and issuing only in a distorted vision 
and a mutilated being. 
JoHN G. Dow. 


Note on MILTON.—Since Carlyle edited the Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, English opinion on this period has been prone to 
fall into the latter of two pitfalls which invariably waylay the 





’ Cromwell remarks, in one of his letters upon the Scotch worshipping 
in Edinburgh, “after their usual fashion of groans.” 
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criticism of enthusiasts, viz., inadequate justice and excessive appre- 
ciation. It has become common to enlarge the meaning of the term 
Puritanism, so as to include all English Protestantism,—the extra- 
vagances of the movement being only regarded as ebullitions which 
are to be regretted, but which the violence of the times may easily 
condone. No critic of importance better illustrates this blunder than 
the late John Richard Green, and few passages in history are more 
ingeniously sophistical than tbat in which he endeavours to show. 
that Spenser was “Puritan to the cure.” If any one cares to try, 
he may take the passage in Green’s history, and by substituting 
the name Tennyson for Spenser, and the Jdylls of the King for the 
Fairy Queen, employing the same line of argument and almost the 
identical language, he may as satisfactorily prove that the Poet 
Laureate is “ Puritan to the core.” 

The same danger waylays the critic of Milton to a more slippery 
extent, because Milton did identify himself with the Puritan cause. 
We have to remember, in the first place, that the great English 
Revolution of the seventeenth century was political as well as 
religious. It began with a constitutional resistance, though it ended 
in a Puritan triumph, and among its constitutional elements was 
included much that had a far wider scope than all Puritanism 
combined. The constitutional opposition included gentlemen like 
Algernon Sidney—“ What a gentleman he was!” exclaims Coleridge 
—whom, with all his fine moral qualities, no critic would dream of 
calling a Puritan. Having eliminated the non-religious constitutional 
element, we must further distinguish between what is merely Pro- 
testant in the opposition, and what is essentially Puritan. For the 
two are by no means identical. There was a national and patriotic 
dread of the power of Rome that might still make the established 
Protestantism of England totter, and there was this Protestantism 
carried to sectarian issues. The Puritan movement is as intelligible 
as the Gnostic heresy, and its idea has a sufficiently well-defined 
content, The movement is marked by unmistakable characteristics, 
it advances with a well-understood aim, and the name is a contem- 
porary growth with the movement itself. To make the name cover 
something which its historical meaning will not justify, is simply to 
pervert history. To force upon the content of its idea an interpreta- 
tion at variance with its historical conceptions, is as bad as our latest 
philosophico-religious attempt to force the Hegelian philosophy into 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Observing, then, that the political aspects of this revolution include 
more than Puritan politics, and its religious aspects more than Puritan 
religion, we are prepared to consider Milton’s part in it and his 
relation to it, and the sense in which he is its representative as a 
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Puritan poet. In his youth we may say that Milton was not a 
Puritan at all. His father was born and educated a Catholic, trained 
in the amplest Elizabethan culture, a skilled musician and a lover of 
art ; later he destined his son for the Church of England, though the 
poet’s passion for liberty made him “church-outed by the prelates.” 
His home influences made his life so singularly pure and noble as it 
was, and early inspired him with that high ambition to make of him- 
self “a composition and pattern of the best and noblest things.” 
His first tutor, however, was the Puritan who “cut his hair short,” 
and his next was the ungainly and broad-tongued Scotch Presbyterian, 
Thomas Young. At one-and-twenty we find him writing in a strain 
of asceticism which indicates the beginning of that ineffectual 
struggle of Puritanism to obtain complete possession of his life. 
In his Ode on the Nativity we discover the future author of Paradise 
Lost, but the poet had not yet decided in favour of the Puritan 
cause. He had still the alternative before him ; he could have joined 
hands with Lord Falkland, and realised this early promise in a truer 
sense than by writing Latin dispatches for the Commonwealth in the 
company of Bradshaw. When the political struggle bore in upon him, 
he could idealize both sides in ZL’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. These 
poems derive half their charm and all their power from the condition 
of balance that still existed in the poet’s mind, from the fact that he 
was neither Puritan nor Cavalier, neither saint nor roisterer. The 
same balance is continued in Comus, in which the praise of virtue 
takes the form of a Cavalier masque, and nearer to cavalier sympathy 
are the Shakespeare Epitaph and the Arcades. Comus is a rich 
idealisation of the best part of Puritan character by one who throws 
upon it the light of the Renascence, but the idealist has not yet 
joined the sectaries. Not until Lycidas do we hear the first sound of 
battle. The poet comes down from “ the starry threshold of Jove’s 
Court” to hammer his sword upon an anvil. In the passage in which 
he introduces the enraged and menacing figure of the apostle Peter 
shaking his keys against the worldly clergy, we have already the con- 
troversialist and the partisan. There is already the mixture of poet 
and sectary which we find in Paradise Lost. He is still the singer of 
the Renascence, but he is preparing for work that compels him to lay 
past his lyre. He has sounded the first note of the Defensio pro 
Populo Anglicano, and henceforth he is politically on the Puritan 
side. 

Throughout his prose-period we hear the accent of the Puritan 
mingling with a sublime prose-poetry. He has the Puritan preacher's 
argumentative tone, and he carries into his argument the same Puritan 
spirit of narrowness and quibbling—the spirit that revels in quotation 
of texts, and clenches a knotty point by an appeal to chapter and 
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verse. He has the same intolerance, the same uncharitable and un- 
sympathetic temper. It is vain to attempt to reason with him: he 
will simply shout louder, and call you ugly names. In his invective 
he wields his pen like one of Cromwell’s pikes. When he goes to the 
Bible, it is not with the judicious temperance of the rationalists, but 
with the squinting eyesight of an Ironside sergeant. But here, also, 
he transcends Puritanism. Though ostensibly helping to fight the 
Puritan battle, he is contending for much that is inconsistent with. 
Puritan authority. His call for liberty, whether in Church, or State, 
or domestic life, or private judgment, embodies demands which 
Puritan supremacy would never have conceded. Certainly Puritanism 
gave as little inspiration to the Arcopagitica as it did to his treatises 
on Divorce. 

While we bear all this in mind, it is unnecessary to say much about 
the later poems. Samson Agonistes is a Hebrew inspiration cast in a 
Greek mould. Paradise Lost (and the same remarks will apply to 
Paradise Regained) is, in several senses, the epic of Puritanism ; but 
it is far more. Being the product of a certain age, and that a most 
remarkable one, it would have been strange indeed if Milton had not 
assimilated the influences around him, and made his work so far a 
reflex of the age in which he lived. This is true of every mind from 
the highest to the lowest. Paradise Lost, then, like Milton’s other 
literary work, is inspired both by the politics and by the religion of 
the Puritan revolution. But his religion is more than merely Protes- 
tant. It has the impress of Sectarianism upon it, and breathes the 
spirit, not so much of a great religious emancipation, as of a power 
that would bring the human intellect once more into thraldom. It is 
theological more than religious, and its set of theological dogmas is 
Puritan and predestinarian. It is Puritan in the special character of 
its vindication of the Fall of Man, Free-will, Original Sin, the Atone- 
ment, and other articles of the Westminster Confession. Disregarding 
its dogmatics, we further observe that it embodies less of the alluring 
influence of a creation born of love, than the harder constraint of the 
imperative of duty. We feel less the persuasion through loveliness of 
the moral ideal, than the compulsion of the moral “‘ ought,” a compul- 
sion that indicates some alien power other than art keeping the artist 
from turning to the right hand or to the left, and making him work 
‘as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” But when we examine the 
merits and defects of the poem, we find that it is great precisely where 
it transcends Puritanism, and little where Puritanism predominates. 
It is Pagan as an Epic, Puritan as a Theodicy ; and the Theodicy half 
spoils the Epic. It breaks in upon us in dreary dissertations, exegeses 
apologetics, academic argumentations, abstruse dialectics from the 
schools, in which the poet disappears and the winged muse is draggled 
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in a ditch of dogma. For the nexus of the poem is one of dogma, and 
the author has set himself to dispute a thesis and write a commentary 
upon a Confession of faith, at the same time as he is constructing a 
work of art. Apart from this incongruity, we find that the best part 
of Milton’s inspiration is drawn from what Puritanism rejected, from 
the Elizabethan Renascence, from the serenity of Pagan Greece, from 
the warmth of Italy. Wherein the Bible gave him true poetic inspira- 
tion was exactly when he did not go to it as one seeking confirmation 
for the articles of a creed. He was enabled to make his work great, 
because he preserved what Puritan ethics interdicted, viz. a recogni- 
tion of the ssthetical, and because he ignored the notion in which 
Puritanism is philosophically founded, viz.,a divorce between Spirit 
and Sense. 
J. G. D. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


THE pages of the April number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review are brightened by an interesting and carefully 
written article on the important subject of “Jewish Re- 
ligious Education.” In breadth of view and in treatment 
there is nothing to be desired from the standpoint of the 
accomplished authoress. Her personality throughout the 
article appears without a suspicion of egotism, and her 
frankness is very charming. Her position among religious 
thinkers is easy to define. She must be regarded as a 
representative of the Broad School, and is considerably in 
advance of the so-called orthodox party. Her opinions are 
shared by a large number of moderate and sensible persons, 
and there is a great merit in moderation and good sense. 
Her position, perhaps, is best described as in the middle of 
the advancing, rather than the advanced, party. 

But with all Mrs. Lucas’s breadth of view and intelli- 
gence, it must be confessed that her opinions are far too 
much the conventional opinions of the day. In the present 
condition of religious thought something more than the 
expression of conventional opinions is needed. The diffi- 
culties of religious education for the young are admitted to 
be very great, and these difficulties are increasing rapidly. 
The difficulty of harmonising modern thought with reli- 
gious ideas, such as inspiration and revelation, taxes to the 
very utmost the resources of parents and teachers. The 
exactness of scientific methods cannot be applied in the 
miraculous histories which are the subjects of religious 
education, and disappointment is felt that Mrs. Iucas has 
not touched upon these difficulties. Indeed, it may be 
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asked very respectfully whether she has contributed any- 
thing to a solution of the difficulties which she was bound 
to face. With every desire to give an affirmative reply, it 
is only possible to say that the real difficulties of religious 
education remain unsolved and untouched. 

“My Judaism is the Judaism of the Pentateuch,” is the 
frank avowal of the authoress; and she goes on to say, 
“that the record of the early history of Israel has been 
preserved in the Bible, together with a number of laws, 
which though they do not appear to be all of the same value, 
are yet due to the will of God and to God’s inspiration.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that every line of that passage 
bristles with difficulties. It is perilous enough to pledge 
one’s belief to the truth of the “early history of Israel,” as 
narrated in the Pentateuch. It is also very ambiguous. 
Is it intended to include the Patriarchal period? If 
it be so, the value of the narrative is greatly di- 
minished by the references to angels, which stamp the 
mythical character of the history. But probably Mrs. 
Lucas desires to limit her belief in the early history 
of Israel to later times; however, she expresses her be- 
lief “in God’s election of the people of Israel to be pro- 
claimers of his unity,” which would carry her belief back to 
the period of Abraham. It would be impossible to point 
out any strictly Jewish dogma more difficult to teach than 
the doctrine of the election of the descendants of Abraham 
as “the chosen people.” The stories in the Book of Genesis 
concerning the Almighty’s dealings with Abraham are not 
only unteachable at the present day, but to calm and im- 
partial minds the narratives are entirely unthinkable. It is 
much to be regretted that Mrs. Lucas did not inform her 
readers how she could present to intelligent children as 
historic truths the marvellous scenes alleged to have 
occurred on the plains of Mamre. The legendary character 
of that narrative is proved by the reference to angels. 
What is an angel? A creature of the imagination with no 
actual existence. Every narrative in which angels play 
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their part is discredited, and can only be regarded as un- 
historic and untrustworthy. It is impossible to ignore the 
antecedent difficulties and improbabilities of the doctrine 
of selection, and if the chief support from the sacred narra- 
tive should fail, how can the doctrine be maintained ? how 
can it be taught? Subsequent reference to this doctrine in 
various parts of the Pentateuch lends very little support to 
the historic value of the scenes described in Genesis. The 
later writers speak of the tradition, and do not and cannot 
testify to the truth of the promise made by God to 
Abraham, which rests on the authenticity of events, which 
no evidence can establish and no tradition confirm. It is 
not intended, on the present occasion, to dwell at any length 
on this, the primary and fundamental doctrine of conven- 
tional Judaism. The object of the writer is to direct 
attention to other difficulties of religious educaticn of equal 
magnitude and perhaps of greater importance. 

Mrs. Lucas expresses her opinion “that in the Penta- 
teuchal narrative, between the Exodus from Egypt and the 
death of Moses, we have a record of divine revelation and 
a code of divinely given laws for our religious and moral 
guidance.” This statement of belief constitutes her plat- 
form, and with the greatest respect for the authoress, it 
cannot be improper to inquire whether the position thus 
assumed can be logically maintained, and can be made the 
basis of religious education. It would appear that Mrs. 
Lucas herself has some doubts as to the strength of her 
position, for in the following passage she attempts to lessen 
the effects of advancing destructive criticism by the very 
remarkable statement “that her belief would not be 
lessened if it were mathematically proved that Moses were 
not the actual author of the Pentateuch, nor increased if 
the reverse were as absolutely demonstrated.” It is almost 
unnecessary to point out that this extraordinary state- 
ment involves the anomaly that the authenticity of the 
Scriptures is independent of testimony. It is very im- 
portant, however, to state that Mrs. Lucas, in her efforts 
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to free herself from the conclusions of destructive criti- 
cism, assumes the equal value of contemporary history 
(which Scripture claims to be) and of oral traditions—re- 
duced to writing many years after the events which they 
affect to describe. If Moses were not the author of the 
Pentateuch, some other person or persons must have written 
in his name, with or without his authority. If the 
Pentateuch were actually written after the death of Moses, 
and without his authority, but in the age of Moses, it was 
not faithful history, and implies a desire to impose upon 
the credulity of the people by the weight and veneration 
of a great name. If the Pentateuch were committed to 
writing long after the death of Moses, it deals with 
traditions, and its value and authenticity are greatly 
diminished. In fact, the difference in the value of Serip- 
tures claiming to be contemporary history, and of traditions 
reduced to writing, consists in the ascertainment of the 
period at which the traditions were reduced into writing. 
After the lapse of long periods of time the difference of 
value may be enormous. Contemporary events narrated 
by an eye-witness may be truly and faithfully recorded. 
Events described after the lapse of centuries by writers who 
trusted to tradition or unauthentic records can hardly be 
regarded as trustworthy history. If the death of Moses, 
and the reduction into writing of the Laws of Moses were 
separated by six or eight centuries, the value of the 
tradition is relatively small. If the reduction into writing 
were near to the events alleged, the evidential value is pro- 
portionately raised. Thus the value and relative authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures depend entirely on the evidences 
of time of publication as well as of authorship. These 
important questions cannot be disposed of as Mrs. Lucas 
desires. The difficulties of authorship and date of publica- 
tion have to be met, and the questions of inquiring students 
have to be answered. 

Important as this branch of the subject undoubtedly 
is, the chief object of the writer is to examine the 
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doctrine of “Inspiration from the educational point 
of view.” What is inspiration? How can we realise 
the idea ourselves? How can we present the idea to 
those we are teaching? It is very easy to speak of in- 
spiration in words—so-and-so is divinely inspired. Are 
there existing ideas in our minds corresponding to the 
words used? In the first place, it is proper to note 
that Mrs. Lucas does not believe in verbal inspiration. 
The doctrine of verbal inspiration represents the inspired 
individual as a sort of amanuensis writing mechanically 
words coming into his mind by divine purpose. There is 
something crude and unsatisfactory in this doctrine, and it 
is now giving way to the doctrine of plenary inspiration, 
which is the more modern form of the religious dogma of 
inspiration. The difficulties of the older form of belief are 
not in the least diminished, but the greater vagueness and 
uncertainty in realising the idea of plenary inspiration, 
obviously give the newer form of the doctrine many ad- 
vantages. According to the current theology, it is the form 
of the doctrine of inspiration, in which it is now proper to 
believe. What is plenary inspiration? How can we form 
in our minds a conception of the idea? What are the tests 
of plenary inspiration? How are we guarded against fraud 
and imposition? What is the criterion of the truth of the 
doctrine? Where are the evidences? A teacher of religion 
is bound to offer satisfactory answers to these questions, or 
to admit that the subject transcends our faculties. If he 
adopt the latter alternative, he should be classed as an 
agnostic, and he had better abandon the belief altogether, 
for it must never be forgotten that belief is an intellectual 
operation, and without the sanction of mind, there is no 
true belief. Words may express belief, but the mind gives 
none without conviction. How do ideas arise in the brain? 
The brain is the great thinking organ; by some action 
within the brain, an idea is generated. In order to generate 
an idea, some change in the brain must take place. The 
modified state of brain is the antecedent, and the idea is 
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the consequent. Without such modification of the brain, no 
idea will arise. According to Psychologists, as every move- 
ment of the body is preceded and accompanied by a modi- 
fication of nerve and muscle, so every action of the mind— 
the sole organ of which is the brain—is preceded and 
accompanied by some modification of the brain. What 
that modification is, is still uncertain, but Psychologists are 
convinced that cause and effect follow in mental operations 
with as much certainty and regularity as in all other 
physical actions. Assuming, therefore, that every mental 
operation has its cause or antecedent, what is the factor 
or what is the antecedent in the production of an idea due 
to inspiration? In other words, what is the antecedent 
to the production of the idea coming to the brain ab extra? 
The ordinary action of the brain is suspended; a new 
factor is introduced. The divine will, acting upon or 
through the brain, generates the idea in the human mind. 
If this be true, how is the influence of the divine inspira- 
tion made cognisant? How is it that the ordinary factors 
of ideas are superseded and a new factor is introduced ? 
This question is the pivot upon which the whole belief in 
inspiration should turn. If the doctrine be true, what is 
the test of its truth? How can the inspired individual 
make it clear to himself, and be certain that the ideas in 
his mind are not generated within his own mind, but are 
generated by divine will? It is necessary to guard against 
both fraud and mistake. Enthusiasm and fanaticism 
cause strange freaks in: the action of human minds. 
Imposition and wilful deception may occasionally occur. 
It is essential to know, and be able to distinguish the 
human idea from the divinely-inspired idea, and to estab- 
lish some test by which we can recognise the differences of 
the one idea from the other. In the history of the world 
many wise and good men have claimed to be inspired of 
God. Their pretensions have been accepted by some 
nations and rejected by others. Who were right? The 
thoughts of many of these men claiming to be divinely 
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inspired are sublime and holy. What is the criterion 
which distinguishes Moses from Asoka, from Zoroaster, 
from Mahomet, and from others (not referring to Jesus of 
Nazareth)? Is there any criterion which includes Moses 
and excludes other claimants to divine inspiration? It is 
sufficiently clear that there is and can be no such test or 
criterion of inspiration. The doctrine of divine inspira- 
tion has been accepted by a credulous world without ques- 
tion, and maintained throughout the ages without difficulty 
and without doubt. 

A new mode of regarding Scripture seems to be coming 
into vogue, which, while diminishing many of the difficulties 
of ordinary systems of interpretation, greatly attenuates 
the value of inspiration. The new method consists in 
accepting the theory of gradual development, admitting 
it may be carried out by non-inspired writers working on 
a divine plan. This mode of viewing Scripture has obvi- 
ously a twofold advantage. It concedes much to the 
advocates of evolution, and admits the theory of historic 
development. It also diminishes to a very great extent 
the difficulties of a belief in direct inspiration. “What we 
may suppose to have happened,” says Mr. C. Gore in Lue 
Mundi, is that “ Moses himself established a certain germ of 
ceremonial enactment in connection with the ark and 
its sacred tent, and with the ‘Ten words, and that this 
developed always as ‘the Law of Moses, the whole result 
being constantly attributed, probably unconsciously, and 
certainly not from any intention to deceive, to the original 
founder. . . . . If we believe that the law, as it grew, 
really did represent the divine intention for the Jews, 
gradually worked out on the basis of a Mosaic institution, 
there is nothing materially untruthful, though there is 
something uncritical in attributing the whole legislation 
to Moses acting under the divine command.” It would 
seem that the author of the above passage sees nothing 
materially untruthful in a pious fraud attributing to 
Moses the legislative work of a later author on the plan 
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of Moses. It is sad to witness the intellectual, and indeed 
moral torsion which is deemed necessary in order to 
harmonise the theory of development in connection with 
Mosaic legislation with the doctrine of divine inspiration. 
Would Mr. Gore regard it “as not materially untruthful ” 
to attribute to Lord John Russell, long since dead, the 
extension of the franchise in 1884, because the later 
legislation was to some extent on the plan of Lord John 
Russell’s reform legislation of 1832? The Rev. C. Gore 
goes on to say, that “what we are asked to admit is not 
conscious perversion, but unconscious idealising of history, 
the reading back into past records of a ritual development 
which was really later.” To the secular mind the difference 
between “unconscious idealising of history,” as suggested, 
and pious fraud, is infinitely small. To Mr. Gore it becomes 
a method of interpretation ; to the ordinary inquirer it is a 
discreditable practice. If a later writer uses the name 
of Moses, and assumes the authority of Moses, the act 
may or may not be pious, but it certainly is an imposition 
upon those who are deceived. These questions of direct 
inspiration and of gradual development involve sufficient 
difficulties to appal the educator of the young. Until the 
teacher has satisfied his own mind, how can he teach? In 
the present condition of theology no intelligent pupil can 
be told that inspiration is a truth which must be accepted 
without question, or that the authenticity of the Mosaic 
dispensation is above and beyond doubt. To be respected by 
our pupils we must be honest. To be honest we must 
admit doubt. 

The next part of the subject which obviously is reached, 
is the question of Revelation. The difficulties of belief in 
Revelation are hardly less than those in the doctrine of 
Inspiration. Let us ask what is revealed. Is it knowledge 
so occult that it lies beyond the discovery of human 
intellect? Or is it only the anticipation of human 
discovery? It is extremely difficult, indeed it is impossible 
to mention any part of revelation that contains knowledge 
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which is undiscoverable by unaided human intelligence. 
For the purposes of this inquiry it will be sufficient to 
divide the sttbject into Revelation of moral truths and 
Revelation introducing religious ceremonial. 

With regard to the revelation of moral truths, it is quite 
untrue that the moral principles included in the Decalogue 
were unknown to the world until the time of Moses. The 
origin of moral laws is a sufficiently difficult inquiry, with 
which, fortunately, we are not engaged; but it is abundantly 
clear that the moral principles contained in the ethical part 
of the Decalogue were well known among and practised by 
the Egyptian and other peoples long before the age of 
Moses. The moral ideas contained in the Decalogue are so 
simple and so fundamental that it is difficult to imagine 
any civilised or semi-civilised society existing without rules 
of conduct similar to those so grandly expressed in the 
Decalogue. And as a matter of history it was so. There 
is no evidence whatever that the great ancient monarchies 
were established without a moral basis to the laws by 
which the peoples were governed. The evolution of moral 
ideas from the historical point of view may be a question of 
extreme difficulty, but most thinkers agree that moral rules 
of conduct were at a very early age established for the 
guidance of mankind. One of the most interesting of all 
problems in the long history of civilisation is the influence 
of moral ideals and moral principles upon national legis- 
lation, and few will doubt that civilisation has been greatly 
advanced by the recognition of and adherence to moral 
ideas. The chief aspect of the alleged revelation of funda- 
mental moral principles would seem to be not so much the 
introduction of new principles not previously known, as the 
high sanction obtained for such principles. It is obvious 
that the importance of a Divine sanction—the authority 
for the law—cannot be over-estimated, and it must be 
conceded that such sanction has exercised a most beneficial 
influence on the progress of civilisation. But is it true? 
The question before us is not the advantages of revelation 
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but the truth of revelation. It must be admitted that the 
moral ideas contained in Scripture are of the greatest 
beauty, expressed in the sublimest language. Indeed, the 
beneficial effects referred to would not have been obtained 
without a moral grandeur in the Law and the Sanction. 
But regarding the Pentateuch as a whole, and teaching 
the Mosaic legislation as a code of divinely-inspired laws, we 
are bound to regard another side, upon which the world has 
expressed in no measured terms its signal disapproval. 
The moral law upon which so much admiration may be 
expressed is associated with a ceremonial law and with 
a caste-priesthood, the evil influences of which, if the 
system had succeeded, would have been enormous. With 
regard to the ceremonial law, it is proper in the first 
instance to point out that it never seems to have 
occurred to the author or authors of the multitudi- 
nous forms of ceremonials which the Pentateuch introduced 
or copied from neighbouring nations, that ceremonies are 
but fashions, useful for a time, but giving way, later, to 
newer and more appropriate forms. The ceremonial law 
of the Pentateuch was evidently intended to last for ever. 
It is needless to cite passages in proof of this statement ; 
the whole theory of the Levitical code is that a code of 
ceremonial law is established, which should never be 
altered. Any ceremonial law assuming to be fitted for all 
time stands condemned. Progress and change are the law 
of the universe. A stable ceremonial law may be in ac- 
cordance with Oriental ideas, and may have been the desire 
of ancient lawgivers, but absolute unchangeability is not 
the law which governs the universe. It is one of the most 
remarkable features of the Jewish people, whom it is no 
exaggeration to say, are one of the most intellectual people 
in the world, that they still profess their belief in the per- 
manency of the ceremonial law, and teach it to the young 
from generation to generation, while they are as completely 
permeated as any European people with modern ideas of 
progress, and the present inappropriateness of the Levitical 
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code. If we would, we could not regard the ceremonial 
law of the Pentateuch with any respect or favour. The 
world has outgrown the belief in religious ceremonials, 
and no effort can restore that which has so completely 
passed away. Is it honest to attempt to preserve a mock 
and hollow belief in such laws as divinely inspired? Is 
it honest to teach to our children the doctrine that 
Eastern ceremonials of great antiquity were commanded 
by the great Almighty to the Jewish people, when we 
know the contrary is the truth? In the near future it 
may be hoped that a great change will take place in Jewish 
belief in this respect. There are, in the Pentateuch, many 
features very much worse than the establishment of a 
complex ceremonial law. There is the institution of an 
hereditary caste priesthood. It is quite needless at the 
present day to denounce the sacerdotal system. All honest 
thinkers of all creeds, and in all countries, are agreed 
that the sacerdotal system is most inimical to the best 
interests of society. Great thinkers have expressed in 
unmistakable terms their abhorrence of priestcraft and the 
systems with which priests are associated. Priests are 
everywhere, and in every age, the enemies of human pro- 
gress, and the foes of human knowledge. They flourish 
where ignorance is found, and they fight step by step 
against the advances of science; yet the most implacable 
system that has ever been invented was intended for the 
Hebrew people by the authors of the priestly code. This 
system, so harmful in all its details, is one which is “ still 
taught to our children as emanating from divine intelli- 
gence.” Will our children look with respect on us if we 
admit (as we are forced to do) that the system cannot be 
regarded with favour, and that we are very glad it never 
succeeded? The sacerdotal system attempted to be estab- 
lished by the Levitical or priestly code was not a new 
system. It was copied, with certain modifications, from the 
neighbouring nations. The elaborate system of sacrifices 
connected with the priestly system was possibly appropriate 
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for the times at which it was introduced, but will anyone 
contend that it represents a high form of culture, or is 
compatible with the higher forms of civilisation? The 
institution of a caste priesthood and the sacrificial system, 
established or confirmed by the Levitical code, bear every 
indication of the work of men’s hands— men, too, who 
had not a far outlook into the future, but who, like most 
Orientals, believed in the permanency of established systems. 
It is hardly a cynical remark, that those who contend that 
the Levitical system is inspired by God are bound to explain 
how it happens that the scheme of revelation always 
follows on Semitic lines, and is largely drawn from Semitic 


sources. 

However grand and sublime the moral code of the 
Pentateuch may be, it can hardly be doubted that the 
legislation as a whoie is discredited by the priestly system, 
with which it is inseparably associated. From the 
educational point of view, the difficulties of reconciling the 
priestly system of the Pentateuch with the secular ideas of 


modern political science are well-nigh impossible, and these 
are difficulties which the honest teacher is bound to face. 
Indeed, the dilemma presented by the irreconcileable con- 
traries is either that the priestly system is not a revelation 
from the Almighty, or that God ordained a system that 
hopelessly failed, and has since been discredited by all 
thoughtful persons. 

The sublimest parts of Scripture are those that deal 
with man’s relation to his Creator. The treatment of 
such a transcendental subject does not allow of proofs 
and verification. Whatever may be the moral significance 
of the laws relating to holiness, the subject is not one 
for exact treatment, or for which we can demand cer- 
tainty. Hence the very wide margin which must be 
conceded to conjecture and theory. The exhortations of 
the writers of Scripture appeal much more to conscience 
than to reason. And it would be idle to require verifi- 
cation respecting subjects where it is impossible to supply 
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it. Hence it is that theology can never rank as an exact 
science. It occupies ground in the elevated regions of 
vagueness aitd uncertainty, and for those who are unable 
to believe, no proofs can be offered, and no certainty of 
truth can ever be attained. 

It is not desired to avoid the subject of miracles. 
Miracles are at the present day the difficulty rather than 
the support of the theologian. The want of historic cer- 
tainty in all ancient records diminishes to vanishing point 
the value of alleged miracles. Religious histories are 
everywhere full of wonders and miracles, but no trust- 
worthy evidence is ever forthcoming in order to establish a 
miracle. Assuming that Almighty Providence could alter 
the course of nature if he desired to do so, the question is, 
Has he done so? It is a question of fact to be dealt with 
by appropriate evidence, as every other question of fact. 
It is hardly too strong a statement that no Biblical miracle 
approaches the necessary test of trustworthiness. ll 
narratives of miracles are very much of the same character 
and none give the guarantees of accuracy and historical 
truthfulness which are needed in order to establish a sus- 
pension of the natural laws which appear to govern phe- 
nomena. In the course of religious education the Jewish 
teacher will be compelled to regard supernatural religion 
from the Jewish point of view, as a whole, and to form some 
estimate of the system as a factor in the progress of civili- 
sation. From the tenour of the previous remarks, no very 
exalted opinion of such a system as a whole can be formed. 
The object of every religious system should be to raise 
the level of humanity, and fit man to rise ta higher forms 
of civilisation. In order to accomplish these great objects, 
it is necessary to possess high ideals and lofty standards 
of conduct. Throughout the whole of Scripture the senti- 
ment most praised, and that which is most prominent, is 
obedience. The crimes of King David are condoned to a 
great extent in consequence of his obedience to the Divine 
Will. Obedience doubtless is a fine sentiment, and obedience 
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to the Will of God leads to resignation and submission to 
unseen powers. It is a virtue on the passive side of human 
nature, and does not incite to heroic actions or to nobleness 
of conduct. The active virtues are the true influences in 
the progress of civilisation, and they are relatively neglected, 
and the more passive qualities are unduly preferred. Hence 
it may be inferred that the Jewish system would never 
have greatly aided in the advance of civilisation. It is 
well worthy of repetition that the legislation of the Penta- 
teuch is almost wholly in accordance with Semitic ideas 
and Oriental habits. There is a narrowness quite incom- 
patible with the general advance of civilisation. The entire 
dependence—as contemplated in the Pentateuch—on super- 
natural support and interference would have checked, if 
not destroyed, the progress of knowledge, and the great 
triumphs of science would never have taken place under a 
priestly system. By the failure of the Jewish system 
the world has been saved a great calamity, for it can hardly 
be questioned that the Pentateuchal Legislation contem- 
plated a system entirely opposed to the modern ideas of 
progress, and the advance of civilisation. Indeed it is no 
exaggeration to say that all that the modern world regards 
as the greatest successes of modern thought and modern 
practices would have been impossible under the system 
attempted to be carried out by the Hebrew Legislators. If 
that system had not been destroyed by the successive con- 
querors of Judea it would have succumbed to the inherent 
difficulties of harmonising an ancient Oriental religious 
system with advancing secular ideas. To imagine its ex- 
tension over the whole world is to imagine universal decay 
and not progress as the destiny of mankind. It is difficult 
to understand how at the present day any honest teacher 
can be found who can conscientiously maintain the divine 
origin of the Levitical Code and the Priestly system 
thereby established. If, as some moralists teach us, the 
value of a thing is best estimated by imagining ourselves 
deprived of it, let us imagine ourselves without those 
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possessions of secular knowledge, which we value, and 
rightly value, so highly; all our stores of knowledge 
swept away, all our mechanical inventions lost to us, for in 
the eyes of many theologians, the powers of nature are the 
attributes of God, and not the servants of man. Indeed 
it must not be forgotten that the rapid advance during the 
last three centuries in knowledge and power, and in all 
that constitutes modern civilisation, has been made in 
opposition to, and in defiance of those religious ideas 
which underlie the Jewish system. The advance of scien- 
tific knowledge limits and curtails the belief in the super- 
natural interferences, and as the former advances the latter 
recedes. The conflict between modern ideas and super- 
naturalism is only beginning, notwithstanding three cen- 
turies of scientific discovery, and no one can doubt the 
issue. The opponents of the old system are bold and 
aggressive, their arguments cannot now be ignored. The 
current literature is full of the attacks of the rationalists 
upon conventional religious belief, and the replies are weak 
and half-hearted. The schools and colleges, to which young 
Jews are sent, follow the direction of the intellectual 
current, and disbelief is unconcealed if not avowed in all 
the abodes of learning. Is religious education to disregard 
the signs of the times? To do so would be to live in a 
fool’s paradise. The difficulties of the day have to be met. 
The youth of the Jewish community cannot be put off by 
evasive answers, or by reference to the traditional explana- 
tions of supernatural events. The conventional modes of 
treatment are no longer of any avail. It is indispensable 
to meet reasonable objections with reasonable explana- 
tions. The time is come when an effort must be made to 
harmonise modern scientific thought with ancient religious 
ideas, and it is greatly to be regretted that Mrs. Lucas has 
not made any attempt in that direction. 

There is another kind of Judaism to which Mrs. Lucas 
has not referred, and which is different to any form of 
Judaism mentioned in her article: Jt is the Judaism of the 
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Suture. There have been sneers at the prediction of the 
near advent of Cosmopolitan Monotheism. The Judaism 
of the future will be historical Monotheism. 

The great conflicts now taking place between modern 
thought and ancient religious ideas must, sooner or later, 
involve the whole of the platform of traditional Judaism. 
If Jews desire to maintain their well-won character as an 
intellectual people they must take part in this conflict. 

It will not be out of place to refer again to some of the 
results of modern criticism, in order to indicate clearly the 
position of the modern critical school. It may well be 
conceded that, in various matters of detail, critics are not 
altogether agreed. But in most of the essential parts of 
the subject there is little substantial difference of opinion 

The Pentateuch is not believed to be the work of Moses, 
It is not the work of one author; it is a built-up composi- 
tion. The precise periods at which the several parts of the 
Pentateuch were written or published may be doubtful, but 
it is clear that several centuries elapsed, after the death of 
Moses, before the “ Five Books” were in the possession of 
the Jews: possibly seven or eight hundred years. It is 
difficult to estimate the importance of this fact in lowering 
the authenticity of the Sacred Books. The first part of 
the Pentateuch which appeared is probably Deuteronomy, 
which may have been written and published six centuries 
after the death of Moses. Leviticus, or the Priestly Code, 
appeared two to three centuries later. The early history 
of the Hebrew people is toa great extent legendary, It 
is very possible that the patriarchs are mythological 
personages. It is almost certain that their histories are 
gathered from various sources, and are altogether untrust- 
worthy. The period of literary activity and reduction into 
writing of traditions, was the age which began with King 
Josiah, and ended with the return of the exiles from 
Babylon. During those years historical Judaism was formed. 
Since the age of the Septuagint it has hardly varied. The 
reality of the Sinaitic Legislation is very doubtful, and the 
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whole story of the Tables of Stone is probably legendary. 
Enough has been stated to indicate the peril of traditional 
Judaism. What is the value of traditions? Their value 
depends on surrounding circumstances. It may be very 
great. It can be reduced to-nothing. It need not be 
doubted that ancient histories may be handed down for long 
periods of time, from generation to generation, by oral 
transmission, and without any writings whatever. It is 
alleged that in ancient Greece there were individuals who 
could recite the whole of Homer, and ancient Bards won 
their renown by astounding feats of memory. Many Hebrew 
traditions are doubtless of great antiquity. But where 
oral traditions are worth anything, they are not combined 
with written documents. The combination is a source of 
great danger. The Jews were a literary people, and 
reduced their traditions to writing. History tells us how 
they dealt with them, how narratives were expanded and 
embellished, and how ceremonials grew and were added to. 
The old traditions were immersed in the oceans of details 
of more recent commentators and editors. Hence Jewish 
traditions became of little value in proportion to the 
amount of the literary skill of those who reduced them to 
writing, and the oral traditions were lost in the plenitude of 
the literary efforts to preserve them. The critical methods of 
the new school of theologians are well known and need no 
explanation. The results of their labours are accumulating, 
and are passing downwards from the learned class to the 
general public. Are these results foolishness, or are they 
the outcome of a critical examination of the Scriptures con- 
ducted upon trustworthy methods? If the former be true, 
let the Jewish learned men advance their arguments and 
maintain the authenticity and integrity of Scripture. If 
the latter alternative is true, dogmatic Judaism is un- 
tenable, and an immense reform of thought and of practice 
cannot be far distant. The signs of the times all indicate a 
great cataclysm in religious belief. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to believe in supernaturalism. The Law of 
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Evolution is more and more applied in order to explain the 
growth of systems and the rise and fall of beliefs. How 
should we apply the new learning in explaining the de- 
velopment of Judaism ? 

The fundamental idea of Judaism is Monotheism. It is 
unnecessary to question the great historical fact of the early 
appearance of the Monotheistic idea among the ancient 
Hebrews. It is extremely probable that the Monotheistic 
idea arose in the Abrahamic family. It is certain that for 
an immense period of time the descendants of Abraham 
regarded this idea as a precious gift of God, to be preserved 
in the family, in the tribe, in the nation, as a priceless 
inheritance. The desire to preserve that simple cult gave 
rise to the divergence of their religious ideas, from the 
conventional religious ideas of their cognates, the Syrian 
Semites. Rites and ceremonies, partly in accordance with, 
and partly differing from the Syrians, were the means by 
which the ancient Hebrews strove to safeguard their reli- 
gious ideas. The dangers and subsequent destruction of the 
political state alarmed the prophetical school, and the 
Seribes, who feared the loss of the Monotheistic idea in the 
calamities attending the loss of national independence. 
Hence the reduction of all existing traditions, and the 
immense development of conservative laws at the time of 
the exile. 

These laws were promulgated with two objects, and 
these still continue, viz., the separation of the race and the 
preservation of the idea. The Judaism of the future 
has no other objects. The beloved “Torah” was the 
means intended to accomplish these objects, and if 
the authenticity of the “Torah” should be impugned, 
will the fundamental doctrines of Judaism be affected ? 
By no means. The pure Monotheistic idea is _be- 
coming more and more the cult of the school of science, 
and is the only hope of the thoughtful physicist. The 
peculiar isolation of the Hebrew race, and the tenacity with 
which they have preserved the idea of Monotheism, are 
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historical facts beyond question. Those facts it is impos- 
sible to deny. But it is equally impossible to maintain the 
supernatural history with which those facts are associated. 
Racial characteristics will account for a great deal, peculiar 
conditions will explain much more of the strange and mar- 
vellous history of the Jews. No one desires to rob that 
history of its strangeness and its marvels; but modern 
thought will not admit the supernatural as an explanation 
of any historical phenomena. The change that has to come 
is a change more of the point of view from which the 
facts are regarded than in the facts themselves. No one 
would deny the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, but 
very many question the supernatural agencies by which 
the exodus is alleged to have been conducted. Very much 
has been made of the evidences of the sojourn of the 
Hebrews in Egypt brought to light by the Egyptologists. 
These evidences undoubtedly strengthen the belief in the 
fact, which has not been denied, of that sojourn, but do not in 
the least support the allegations of supernatural agencies in 
the circumstances of the exodus. To remove the supernatural 
element from the Biblical narratives is the great reform of 
the near future. That reform will practically consist in 
converting supernatural history into marvellous history. 
It will deepen rather than weaken interest in the instruc- 
tive and highly-suggestive evolution of the Monotheistic 
idea, and in the tragic fortunes of the descendants of the 
Patriarchs. But the question may be fairly asked, 
Will the modern Jews resent the loss of the super- 
natural in the history of the race? It may be hoped 
that calm consideration of the evidences will ultimately 
reconcile modern Jews to a change that elevates their 
ancestors and raises them to the heroic standard. That 
which is withdrawn from the supernatural must be 
added to the genius and greatness of the leaders of the 
ancient Hebrews. The history of the Jews regarded from 
the purely secular point of view, is a history of which any 
people may be justly proud, and which became glorious 
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through the martyrdom of its members, and the terrible 
sacrifices so freely made through centuries of persecution in 
order to preserve the integrity of the fundamental ideas of 
Judaism, and the purity of the race. The supernatural 
histories, the legends and the traditions were the “means ” 
employed to preserve Israel. The jewel is as priceless as it 
ever was in the long history of the Jews; it is the setting 
alone which, in these modern times, is becoming of less 
value than it formerly possessed. 

The history of the Jewish people need not be regarded 
as closed, even when such stupendous changes in thought 
shall have been effected, or their high destinies as played 
out and ended. As the custodians of a great and sublime 
idea, they will again be found in the front of religious 
thought. Formerly the pioneers through the dense 
labyrinth of ancient superstitions and inhuman practices, 
they will again become the leaders in a great religious 
revolution. The difficulties of religious belief, so often 
mentioned in these pages, affect equally and similarly all 
existing religious systems. The movement which is im- 
pending will involve all creeds and all classes. The funda- 
mental idea of Judaism in such a movement will stand 
above the chaos which will attend the destruction of the 
conventional beliefs. That cherished idea will not be 
touched, and its existence will not be imperilled. The 
movement will be to a great extent obviously a destructive 
movement, but it will also be conservative. It will be a 
conservative movement, inasmuch as it will tend to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the belief in pure Monotheism. It 
will be a radical movement, so far as it will sacrifice and 
destroy ancient, worn out and valueless forms and cere- 
monies which are now out of joint with the times and 
irreconcileable with modern thought and practice. It will 
be a cosmopolitan movement, for it will seek to unite 
the wise and the thoughtful of every creed and clime in the 
one great and simple and all-sufficient cult—that of pure 
Monotheism. These are some of the burning questions of 
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the near future, questions which are second to none, from 
the educational point of view, and which now press for 
solution. They are inadequately brought forward in the 
foregoing pages in the earnest hope that more thought and 
more attention may be directed to problems of such im- 
portance and such magnitude, which for their solution may 
well require the united efforts of the most learned, the 
most conscientious and the most courageous of the present 
generation. 


’ ALFRED G. HENRIQUES. 
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ISAAC ERTER: A MODERN HEBREW 
HUMOURIST. 


“ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ?” 
Such were the sorrowful words uttered by the Jewish 
exiles when, sitting by the streams of Babylon, they were 
asked by their conquerors to sing some of the beautiful 
songs of Zion. And, indeed, how could those captives be 
expected to tune their national harp in presence of a 
mocking enemy, who had caused them so much grief and 
affliction, and had apparently also put an end to the 
further development of their sacred literature? But, 
happily, times changed later on for the better, and, with 
the regeneration of the Jewish nationality during the 
period of the Second Temple, there arose in the midst of 
the Jewish people poets and minstrels, who drew new 
sounds from the harp of Zion which were full of charm 
and sweetness. Of this, several Psalms composed at that 
time give conclusive evidence. 

A similar revival of Hebrew literature took place during 
part of the Middle Ages in Spain and Italy, when it was 
enriched with several beautiful specimens of Hebrew prose 
and poetry, written and composed by the representatives of 
the so-called Spanish and Italian School. In modern 
times, too, a regeneration of the same literature has 
been effected in Galicia, a country which forms part of 
the Austrian Empire. During the first half of the present 
century there flourished in that country an able band of 
writers of Hebrew prose and poetry, who may be regarded 
as the founders of what is now termed the Galician School. 
The most able representative of that school is Dr. Isaac 
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Erter, the subject of the present essay. The following 
short sketch of Erter’s life will, perhaps, be found interest- 
ing, especially- as it will afford some insight into the 
spiritual life of the Galician Jews of the past generation. 
Isaac Erter was born in the year 1792, in a small 
Galician village called Janischock. His father, a poor 
innkeeper, had to endure a life-long struggle against. 
poverty and want, but, in spite of th‘s, he did not 
neglect to have his son instructed in debrew and Tal- 
mudical lore. When young Erter had made some good 
progress in these subjects—which, by the way, he only 
learnt mechanically and without any fixed plan or method 
—his father caused him to marry a Rabbi's daughter, who, 
however, died within the first year after her marriage. 
Far from feeling discouraged by that sad experience, old 
Erter soon insisted upon his son marrying another 
girl of tender age, but, fortunately, the second marriage 
proved a most happy one; for his second wife was a genial 
and most pleasant companion to him in all the vicissitudes 
of his career, and encouraged him to endeavour to obtain 
for himself an honourable position in life in which 
effort he was ultimately most successful. But in the 
meantime he had to suffer all those troubles and 
vexations which a married man without any definite 
means of a livelihood is bound to undergo, and, in 
order to forget them for awhile, he frequently mixed 
with the members of a strange religious sect, known by the 
name of “Chassidim.” The chief characteristics of this 
peculiar people may be said to consist in their leading a 
life of hilarity and excitement, and in being . passionately 
devoted to their spiritual leader, called Rebbe. Although 
such Rebbes are as a rule most ignorant and illiterate 
persons, they are, nevertheless, held in high estimation by 
their devotees, who credit them with the possession of 
supernatural powers, by means of which they are able to 
work miracles. But, after a time, Erter became disgusted 
with the loathsome practices of the sect and their leaders, 
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and leaving the whole fraternity altogether, he went to 
live in Lemberg, the capital of Galicia. There he soon 
associated with several young men of talent and culture, 
who interested themselves on his behalf, and procured for 
him pupils whom he instructed in Hebrew and religious 
subjects. They also made him acquainted with the works 
of Maimonides and Mendelssohn, to the study of which he 
subsequently devoted many of his leisure hours. For three 
years (from 1813 to 1816) Erter led a comparatively happy 
life, and enjoyed the society and friendship of some genial 
spirits among whom may particularly be mentioned, 
Rapoport, the subsequent Chief Rabbi of Prague, and 
Nachman Krochmal, the renowned Hebrew scholar and 
philosopher. But his dream of happiness did not last long. 
For, when Jacob Ornstein, the then Chief Rabbi of Lem- 
berg, heard of the existence among his flock of a small and 
youthful band occupied with the study of secular subjects, 
he became alarmed, and in order to put a stop to such 
an ungodly practice, forthwith excommunicated all the 
supposed culprits. This unexpected action had a crushing 
effect upon poor Erter, who was thereby deprived of his 
pupils, the only means of his subsistence. Under these 
circumstances, Erter’s longer stay in Lemberg was out of 
the question, and he consequently decided to settle in the 
neighbouring town of Brody. On his arrival there, he 
met with a hearty reception from the enlightened section 
of the community, and as a new Jewish school had 
just been inaugurated there, he was entrusted with its 
management. After a short time, however, he resigned his 
position, and made up his mind to prepare himself for a 
more independent calling. With that object in view Erter 
left his already grown-up family of daughters in charge of 
some kind and obliging friends, and went to Buda-Pesth, 
at the University of which town he intended to prepare 
himself for the medical profession. He was then thirty- 
three years old, had neither money nor friends to assist him 
in his most venturous undertaking, and yet—wonderful 
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to relate—he attained his object. After five years’ hard 
study during which time he endured the greatest misery 
and privation imaginable, he succeeded in passing all 
the necessary examinations, and, having taken his medical 
degree, he soon after began practising in some small Galician 
town. Now, it so happened that at that time the cholera 
was raging most severely in some parts of the country, and 
as Erter displayed considerable skill in dealing with the epi- 
demic, he drew upon himself the attention of the Austrian 
Government, which entrusted him with the task of preparing 
certain essays, treating of the origin and spread of con- 
tagious diseases. Ultimately he returned to Brody, and 
continued to practise his new calling, making him- 
self especially popular among the poor, who found in him 
a kindly benefactor. His leisure time he devoted, just as 
he had done in previous years, to his favourite occupation, 
viz., the composition of essays, or rather satires, on Jewish 
subjects. These satires he usually sent to his literary 
friends, to be read and criticised, before allowing them to 
be printed in the current Hebrew periodicals. Among 
those friends he reckoned, in addition to Rapo- 
port and Krochmal, Professor 8S. D. Luzatto, Salom 
Cohen (editor of the Hebrew periodical Bikure Ha-Itim), 
and Dr. Letteris, the subsequent editor and publisher of 
Erter’s collected writings under the title of ma) myn 
Sem." 

The last years of Erter’s life were again visited by 
various hard trials, chiefly caused by the untimely death of 
his two married daughters, to whom he had been deeply 
attached. He did not survive them long, but died peace- 
fully in 1851 during the Feast of Passover, being deeply 
mourned by the poor and a large circle of intimate friends. 

From what has hitherto been said, it will be seen that 
Erter’s life was passed amidst much agitation. To this very 
circumstance, however, may be attributed the existence of 
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the excellent Hebrew satires contained in the Ha-Zophe, 
The sad experiences of the author during the early part of 
his married state, the life he had led among the “Chassidim,” 
the treatment he had received at the hands of the Chief 
Rabbi of Lemberg, and, finally, the observations he had 
made in his capacity as a medical practitioner—all these 
and many other things are most graphically described in 
that little volume. The style in which these descriptions 
are couched is full of humour and sarcasm, and they 
possess the true mark of excellence, inasmuch as familiarity 
with them adds to their attractiveness. Erter also wrote 
some poetical pieces, but they bear no comparison with his 
masterly prose, which, as Graetz well says, has points of 
resemblance with that of Heine. 

The titles of the satires in question are: 1. $pwe NO; 
2. swaDdonps ywa myn; 3. we Sada; 4 own; 
5. 52980) 930907 92D MabN; 6. mam AYwor; and each 
section treats of a different subject. It would be no easy 
task for anyone to reproduce in English, or in any other 
language, the many beauties of form and style found in the 
original Hebrew of those essays. Equally difficult would it 
be to arrange the pieces in order of merit, since each has a 
peculiar fascination of its own. But the following free 
translation of some parts of the essay, entitled wp2 Sy49 
(Transmigration of the Soul) may, perhaps, give the reader 
a faint idea of Erter’s style and mode of writing. The 
essay begins as follows :— 

“Tam a physician, and it is my duty to heal wounds, and to pro- 
cure a remedy for every disease of the body. It is true that those of 
my colleagues who can boast of possessing high titles, look down upon 
me with a certain contempt, inasmuch as they think that they alone 
have a right to speak with authority of things they do not know much 
about. But, nevertheless, I am as well qualified a medical practitioner 
as they are, and my patients do not fare worse than theirs. The only 
difference between them and myself is, perhaps, to be found in the 
fact that they drive to their patients’ houses in splendid carriages, 
while I visit mine on foot. For, the more horses and carriages a 
physician has, the more knowledge and medical skill is attributed to 
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him by the members of the Jewish faith. Moreover, such dis- 
tinguished and high-titled physicians, who are mostly employed by 
the wealthy classes of the community, are generally handsomely re- 
warded for their services,even when their patients have died an 
untimely death, for among the rich even death is an expensive affair. 
But I, whose chief practice is carried on among the poor, do seldom 
get any pay for my services, and if any of those poor people should 
die, then his or her soul ‘goes out free for nothing.’ Once I passed 
before the house in which one of my patients had recently died. He 
did not die quite suddenly, but had been ill for some time, and I was 
called in to prescribe for his illness. That patient happened to be 
well off, and after I had visited him once or twice, and he continued 
ailing, there came a great multitude of his female neighbours and 
relatives—for the rich are always surrounded by their relatives and 
pretended friends—and said compassionately : ‘This poor sufferer is 
still in bed, and shall we keep silence? Can that man (pointing to 
me) be expected to restore him to health again? Where are his 
horses, and where is his carriage? let us call in some better and 
more skilful men, and let them have a consultation about the case.’ 
Better and more skilful men were summoned; they arrived and 
examined the patient. They then nodded their wise heads, and pre- 
scribed a new medicine which, having been fetched from the apothe- 


cary’s shop, was given to the patient. He took it once or twice, and 
was soon after ‘ gathered to his fathers,’” 


Here follows a long and humorous description of the 
author’s meeting with the soul of his recently departed 
patient. On that occasion the soul related to him the story 
of its many adventures during a long earthly career, how it 
frequently passed over from one body into another, and 
how it had once also been transferred from the body of an 
ass into that of a physician. In that capacity the soul in- 
formed the author it had prospered greatly, not on account 
of its cleverness and extraordinary medical skill, but be- 
cause it had acted on certain practical rules which it recom- 
mended the author to be guided by in his profession. 

The soul then goes on to enumerate those rules, which 
are as follows :— 


I. “ Powder your hair white, and place on the table of your study 
a human skull and various curious skeletons of the animal world. 
Those coming to you for medical advice will then say that your 
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hair must surely have turned white through overwork in your 
profession, and through the continual study that you are making in 
the domain of natural science. II. Fill your library with large- 
sized books that are richly bound in red and gold. No matter 
whether you ever open and read them or not, people will always 
have a high opinion of your great acquirements and wisdom. 
III. Sell and pawn everything for the sake of having a carriage 
of your own. Your patients may die right and left through the 
errors of your judgment, yet the fact of having your carriage 
standing and waiting outside their door will shield you from 
adverse criticism. IV. If called to a patient, you must pay 
less attention to him and to his malady than to those persons who 
are round about him. On leaving the sick-room, assume a grave 
face, and say that the case isa most critical one. Should the patient 
die, then you will have hinted at his death ; but if, on the other hand, 
he gets well again, his relations and friends will naturally attribute 
his recovery to your extraordinary medical skill and cleverness. 
V. Have as little as possible to do with the poor. For, as they will 
only send for you in hopeless and desperate cases, you will not gain 
any honour or reward by attending upon them. Be, therefore, 
exceedingly reserved to them, and keep them at a fair distance. Let 
them wait outside of your house, and those who pass by will look 
with amazement at the crowd waiting patiently to obtain your ser- 
vices. VI. Consider every medical practitioner as your natural 
enemy, and speak of him always with the utmost disparagement. If 
he happens to be young, then you must say that he has not had suffi- 
cient practice and experience, and can do no good ; and, if he is old, 
you must declare that either his eyesight is bad, or that he is a little 
crazy, and by no means to be trusted in important cases. VII. When 
you are asked to take part in a consultation with other physicians, 
then you would act wisely by always loudly protesting against the 
previous treatment of the case by your colleagues. Whatever the issue 
of that case may be, you will always be on the safe side.” 


In the same satire Erter speaks in by no means flatter- 
ing terms of his old enemy, the Chief Rabbi of Lemberg, 
after having already alluded to him in similar terms in 
another satire, entitled: Spwm ‘s1~~. There he had cen- 
sured that exceedingly pious Rabbi for having published a 
bulky commentary on the well-known code of Jewish laws, 
called Shulchan Aruch, under the title of apy* Moy w, as 
being the production of his own pen. But Erter shows 
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that all which the would-be learned divine had contributed 
to the volume in question consisted merely ‘in the title 
page, while the rest of it was in reality the work of other 
authors. And such a man pretended to be one of the 
chief representatives of ultra-orthodox Rabbinism, and to 
serve as a model of honesty and true piety! But, not 
satisfied with this revelation of the real worth of the 
literary contribution made by this ecclesiastic to Jewish 
lore and learning, Erter seizes the opportunity offered 
to him in the satire Transmigration of Souls to refer 
once more to the soul of the same spiritual chief who 
had once caused his temporary ruin. That very soul, 
says Erter, made to him a full confession of its origin, and 
declared that it had formerly belonged to a mean, dirty- 
looking and ill-tempered watchdog of the lowest type. 
Being too dangerous an animal to be allowed to move 
freely round about the premises of its owner, it had to be 
kept chained to its kennel. ‘There it moved fiercely to and 
fro, watching all the time for any passers-by ; and no sooner 
did it notice some one coming than it began to how] and to 
bark with all its power and strength, and aroused all the 
dogs in the neighbourhood to follow its example, the result 
being a tremendous and deafening noise. Woe to the 
person who came by chance within its reach without 
being provided with a powerful stick, or some other 
protective weapon. The watchdog would then attack him 
suddenly, and inflict upon him most serious wounds. But, 
on the other hand, the savage brute would, in spite of its 
pretended courage and fearlessness, retreat at once in a 
most cowardly manner, and crouch behind its kennel on 
noticing that the passer-by was well-armed, and thus able 
to defend himself against any attack on its part. Once 
upon a time that watchdog swallowed a big bone, in con- 
sequence of which it died an untimely death, but its soul 
continued its transmigration, and entered the body of a 
human being. When the latter grew up and became a 
man, he still retained the nature and all characteristics 
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peculiar to the canine species, or rather to a cowardly 
watchdog. Unfortunately that man thought fit to choose 
the Jewish ministry for his calling, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, succeeded ultimately in obtaining the cure or 
guardianship of the souls of his flock. Far from following 
the golden path of a true minister of the Jewish religion, 
who is in duty bound to promote peace and harmony in 
his community, he allowed himself to be guided by his 
canine instinct, and bullied everyone whom he happened to 
dislike. He thundered forth his anathemas right and left 
against those persons who wished to enter the portals of 
the temple of knowledge and wisdom, and induced his 
adherents to assist him in carrying out his supposed holy 
task. But, like his cowardly prototype, he only inflicted 
mortal wounds on the helpless and the unprotected ones in 
his community, while he did not dare to do any harm to 
the rich and influential members of his flock, who would 
not submit to his evil machinations. When this Rabbinical 
tyrant died, his soul, says Erter, migrated into the body 
of a fox, and thence it entered again in due course 
into the human frame of a future spiritual leader of the 
“ Chassidim.” 

The Rebbe swindle, and the clever tricks of the whole 
fraternity of these performers of supernatural wonders 
form a most fruitful subject for Erter’s satire, and the 
author recurs to them again and again in several places. 
In the satire under notice, Erter gets hold of the soul of 
such a Rebbe, and causes it to relate some of the ad- 
ventures through which it had passed during its earthly 
career. Among other amusing stories, it also narrates 
an incident giving a description of a clever trick, by 
means of which its late owner, the Rebbe, had extricated 
himself from a most awkward position, and shows how he 
had deceived his devotees even at the time of his death. 

“ My own son,” says the soul of the defunct Rebbe, “ was once ill, 
and my wife, the mother of that child, came to me and asked me im- 
ploringly that I should offer prayers to God that the life of the dear 
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patient might be spared. ‘Be not afraid,’ I said to her; ‘ the son of 
God’s favourite will not perish.’ Next day, and also ‘on the third day 
my wife implored me again in the name of heaven and earth that I 
should intercede on behalf of the poor sufferer whose illness had 
meanwhile taken a serious turn for the worse. But I answered, and 
said : ‘Compose yourself, you silly little woman. I have already 
assured you that my son shall not die.’ Later in the day my wife 
rushed into my room, bathed in tears, and exclaiming, ‘ Alas, the 
Lord has dealt very bitterly with me, and has taken from me my 
beloved child. What shall I do, and what shall my life be without 
that darling, the joy of my existence ?’ 

“Now, it so happened that several of my devotees were present in my 
room when my wife was assured by me that her son would not die, 
and again when she actually informed me of the latter’s death. Iwas 
thus placed in a most awkward predicament; but soon a happy thought 
occurred to me which helped me out of my embarrassment. I pre- 
tended to be quite amazed at the sad news, and exclaimed, ‘ What ? 
am I to believe that my own son has died, and no information to that 
effect has reached me from heaven? No, never. You may do with 
my son whatever you like, but I cannot acknowledge his death till it 
has been officially notified to me from the world of spirits.’ And 
when, in due course, the remains of my son were carried away to their 
last resting place, I did not tear my garments according to the general 
custom, nor did I follow the funeral procession, pretending all the 
time to be unaware of the fact of my son’s death. But after the 
lapse of several days, when sitting one evening in the midst of my 
adherents and devotees, explaining to them some passages of the 
Bible in my own mysterious way, I suddenly began to cry, and to 
shed copious tears. ‘ Alas!’ I exclaimed, ‘ now, just now, I begin to 
believe in my son’s death, for a heavenly message has just informed me 
of that sorrowful event.’ Soon after, I began earnestly to mourn over 
my son’s demise, and all the people round about me looked on with 
amazement, und believed in me and in my holiness more firmly and 
more truly than they had ever done before.” 


The soul then goes on to relate the circumstances which 
caused its departure from the Rebbe’s body. 


“One evening,” it says, “which happened to be the eve of the 
festival called ‘Simchath Torah,’ the Rebbe jumped and danced, 
according to his usual custom, round the ‘Bimah’ (reading plat- 
form) of his little synagogue, amidst the acclamations of his 
followers and devotees. As on many other previous occasions, 
he had then also drunk a quantity of intoxicating wine and 
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spirits, and felt exceedingly jolly and animated. In that pleasant 
mood he called out : ‘Make room for all the saints of the Bible, who 
have just come here to rejoice with me on this joyful festival. Let 
me drink the health of Father Abraham and of the other patriarchs 
who accompany him.’ And amidst his shouting and drinking he 
suddenly beheld a vision. It seemed to him that the walls of the 
Synagogue were turning round and round, and fearing lest he might 
fall to the ground, and his intoxicated state might become known to 
the bystanders, he quickly exclaimed: ‘Come ye, my spiritual guests, 
Abraham, Isaac, and all the rest of you, and follow me to my own 
room. There we will have a sacred meeting, and discuss our secret 
affairs,’ Saying which, he dragged himself into his own room, and 
locked and bolted the door behind him. 

“When his devotees saw this, they said to each other : ‘No one is 
like our Master, and no one can be compared to our holy Rebbe; he 
is a perfect saint, the holy of holies to the letter. How have they all 
left paradise, those great and exalted personages of the Bible, and have 
come to his place of worship in order to rejoice with him in his 
pleasant company. Nay, before our very eyes he has spoken to them 
as a man speaks to his friends, and amidst jumping and dancing he 
addressed them in a most familiar way, and loudly toasted their health. 
Now, they are all assembled in his room where they are discussing 
certain matters concerning ourselves, such as our final release from 
bondage, and our return to Zion by the help of the Messiah. Onr 
Rebbe will also succeed in subduing the powers of the evil spirit, 
Samael, with all the other legions of the evil spirits ; he will tread 
him under his feet, and will thus prevent him from doing us any 
harm.’ 

‘“‘ While they were thus addressing each other, and their minds were 
occupied with the discussion of the Rebbe’s doings, a boy rushed in 
breathlessly, and, amidst the greatest consternation, told all those 
present that he had just seea the body of the Rebbe lying lifeless on 
the ground behind the yard of his house. Thereupon all the Chassi- 
dim ran out, woe-stricken and terrified, and behold, there on a heap 
of refuse and mud close to the window of the Rebbe’s room, lay 
his corpse, the dead body of the great saint. At the sight of 
which they all began weeping and lamenting, and said: ‘ Alas, on 
account of our own sins and transgressions of the Law that righteous 
man has died. The evil spirit Samael has overpowered him, and 
has thrown him through the window down inio the yard.’ 

“ But the real fact is—thus the soul concludes its narrative—that he 
had neither any quarrels with Satan nor any fight with the rest of the 
evil spirits. The evil spirit that caused his untimely death was of 
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quite a different nature. It was the spirit of wine and of other 
intoxicating drinks that had cut short his existence. For, after 
having on that eve partaken freely of some very strong potations, the 
Rebbe felt rather heavy and ill. He opened the window of his 
room, and leant out into the fresh air. No sooner had he done so 
than he lost his equilibrium, and fell headlong on the stones below. 
No immediate help being near at hand, he soon after expired.” 


There are several other passages in Erter’s writings 
which treat most humorously of the same _ subject, 
but I shall only give one other short extract from one 
of his satires, having for its title, “Piety and Wisdom.” 
After having pointed out in general terms the great advan- 
tages which the calling of a Rebbe offers, the author 
takes the young aspirant into his confidence, and describes 
to him its glorious prospects in the following words :— 


“When,” says he, “you are a ‘holy man,’ you will have a greater 
treasury than the king has, inasmuch as all the gold and silver 
belonging to your devotees who may live in your district will be 
yours. Any king or ruler of a land who wishes to levy taxes from 
his loyal subjects, is obliged to appoint and employ tax-collectors for 
that purpose, but your adherents will place all their money and 
wealth at your disposal without your solicitation, Should any of 
them become ill, money will be sent to you to offer prayers for their 
recovery. You keep, at any rate, those monetary presents, for if 
they die it will generally be assumed that their death was a punish- 
ment for their previous evil doings; but, if they are restored again 
to life and health, then that fact will be attributed to your effective 
prayers. The same will be the case when people come to you to 
obtain your advice in regard to business or matrimonial matters. If 
they are successful, and everything turns out to be according to their 
heart’s desire, then it is you and your great Divine power that have 
effected all this ; but, on the other hand, if your counsel and foresight 
have deceived them, they will have to ascribe their failure to their 
own follies and misdeeds.” 


Erter succeeded in infusing a new life and spirit 
into the Hebrew tongue, which is generally classed 
among the dead languages. To quote the words that he 
himself uses on behalf of the genius of the Hebrew 
language, “I am dead in the mouths of my children, but I 
live still in their hearts.” Erter did more than merely 
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protest against the lack of originality in later Hebrew 
writers, for he himself supplied the deficiency that he had 
censured. But Erter was no mere writer of original 
Hebrew prose. He had the welfare of his Jewish country- 
men constantly before his mind’s eye, and it was with the 
object of improving their low and degraded mental and 
social state that he wrote those satires in which their short- 
comings and follies were put forth and ridiculed. He 
spared no class; Rabbi and layman alike felt the sting of 
his scorn. He acted on the good old proverb, Ridendo 
castigare mores, and thereby really effected some good in 
the direction indicated. For some time he also edited, in 
co-operation with some other genial spirits, a Hebrew 
periodical under the name of He-Chalus (yom), which 
continued to appear after his death under the editor- 
ship of a friend. This journal was intended to promote 
enlightenment and learning among the Jews of Galicia, and 
gradually to win their sympathies for a project of Erter’s, 
which was calculated to produce a vast amount of good 
to their children and future generations. He advocated 
the establishment of an agricultural colony in his own 
country, in which Jewish young men should be employed 
to till the ground and to farm tracts of lan on their own 
account. This healthy and useful occupation, he main- 
tained, would help to decrease, to a great extent, the misery 
and poverty, which are, even now, the characteristic features 
of that particular part of the Austrian Empire. And, 
strange to say, that very plan which was drawn up so many 
years ago by Erter without being carried into effect, 
has most recently been taken up again in the capital of 
Austria by the most influential members of the Jewish 
community of that city through the instigation of Baron 
Hirsch. Let us hope that it will soon be realised, and that 
the seed sown by the author of the Ha-Zophe will bear 
excellent fruit, “ rejoicing God and men.” 

One word more, and my object to pay homage to the 
genius of a man of extraordinary talents may be attained. 
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If there be any fault to be found with the little work just 
named it consists in this, that the essays or satires it 
contains are too few in number. But it may safely be said 
that, in spite of their deficiency in quantity, they will 
outlive many a more voluminous work. True humour is a 
rare possession, and Erter’s style will never cease to be a 
source of delight to those who have a relish for keen satire 
and for an elegant and poetical employment of the language 
of the Bible. 
JOSEPH CHOTZNER. 
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ABOUT PREACHING. 


In his Jiidische Homiletik,’ Dr. Maybaum has published a 
course of lectures which he delivered during the years 
1888 and 1889 at the Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums in Berlin. An Appendix contains an extensive 
list—it does not pretend to be a bibliography—of printed 
sermons delivered by well-known preachers, chiefly in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, The text and the subject 
are given in each case, and sometimes a sentence is quoted 
from the discourse which indicates its scope in a few words. 
This Appendix serves indirectly to show how rich German- 
speaking Jews are in homiletical literature. Its chief 
purpose, however, is to afford practical aid to preachers 
who are at a loss for a text or a subject, or both. Its 
usefulness is enhanced by its arrangement. The discourses 
are carefully classified, typical headings being “ Bereshith,” 
“Pesach,” “Wedding Addresses,” “Patriotic Addresses,” 
and “ Addresses on Various Occasions.” In preparing the 
list Dr. Maybaum has had regard only for the intrinsic 
excellence of the sermons, not for the theological opinions 
of the preachers. In his choice of authors he shows 
himself sufficiently eclectic. The list includes names as 
diverse as Plessner and Salomon, Mannheimer and Geiger, 
Sachs and Ritter, N. M. Adler and Holdheim.? 





1 Jiidische Homiletik, nebst einer Auswahl von Texten und Themen, von 
Dr. S. Maybaum, Rabbiner der jiidischen Gemeinde und Docent an der 
Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums zu Berlin.—Berlin, 1890. 


2 There are two sermons by the late Chief Rabbi in the list, one, the 
inaugural sermon delivered on his assumption of the Chief Rabbinate 
of Oldenburg, on the 6th of June, 1829: Die Pflichten die der Seelsorger 
gegen seine Gemeinde, die Gemeinde gegen ihn zu erfiillen hat ; the other, 
the sermon preached in the Great Synagogue, on the 8th July, 1845, on 
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In publishing the present work Dr. Maybaum justly 
claims to have supplied a want. Preachers like Mann- 
heimer, Stem and Philippson have more or less formally 
discussed the subject of homiletics in the introductions to 
their volumes of sermons. Philippson, indeed, devoted to 
it some special articles in his Allgemeine Zeitung. It has 
also been dealt with by Jellinek in the Ben Chananja. 
But a systematic and comprehensive treatise on Jewish 
homiletics had still to be written, and Dr. Maybaum has 
written it. His qualifications for the task are unquestion- 
able. He is one of the most effective preachers in Germany, 
and he owes his success in the pulpit to the careful study 
of the preacher’s art, with which he has reinforced his 
learning and his oratorical gifts. Practical experience, he 
tells us, he has enjoyed in abundance; but he has also 
diligently sought for the best examples of pulpit eloquence, 
and made them his model. Another characteristic is his 
unmistakable earnestness— nay, enthusiasm. He takes 
his pulpit ministrations seriously. They are no vain thing 
for him ; they are his life. There are men who make the 
pulpit a dernier ressort, who welcome it as an alternative to 
coals, that favourite haven of refuge from the storms of 
commercial disaster. There is a more numerous class— 
those who put only one hand to their work instead of both 
hands, who make sermons as though they were omelets, 
as rapidly as possible, and with a minimum expenditure of 
inventive power. They are the preachers who deliver 
machine-made discourses, devoid of originality, utterly 
lacking in soul. They have seen, to borrow Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s striking image, no “ pattern on the Mount” by 
which to work. Nor is it inspiration only that they need, 
but a recognition of the solemnity of their mission and the 





his induction into the office of Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations 
of the British Empire: Die Vorsdtze und Hoffnungen, mit welchen der 
Geistliche in sein Amt tritt. The latter discourse was subsequently 
translated into English by Barnard Van Oven. (See Dr. Friedlinder’s 
article in this Review for July, 1890). 
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necessity of throwing their whole selves into it. There 
are few preachers, I suspect, like Mannheimer—“ a real 
man,” Professor Graetz calls him—who used during the 
whole week to think about his Sabbath sermon, and read 
everything that he thought might help him in its pre- 
paration. In point of zeal, Dr. Maybaum deserves to rank 
with this old master of homiletics. Every line of his book 
reveals him as a preacher who is impressed with the re- 
sponsibility of his office, and who has freely dedicated his 
powers to the discharge of its duties. If they help to 
imbue other ministers with a like earnestness these lectures 
will indeed have accomplished a great work. 

Dr. Maybaum’s fundamental postulate is that the sermon 
is an essential constituent of the synagogue service. The 
historical sketch with which he sets out establishes the 
truth of this proposition. Passing over the discourses of 
the Prophets, he looks for the origin of the Jewish sermon 
to the expositions which accompanied the public reading 
of the Scriptures in the days of Ezra. As time went on 
these expositions obtained a firmer place in the synagogue; 
and about the beginning of the Christian era, as Zunz 
proves, discourses on the portion of the day were delivered 
on every Sabbath and festival in Palestine, either during 
the service or independently of it. As the raison d’étre of 
these discourses was the ignorance of the sacred tongue 
that prevailed among the people, they were naturally 
delivered in Aramaic, the vernacular. A similar practice 
obtained outside Palestine, so that in Alexandria, for ex- 
ample, the preacher or expounder spoke in Greek; nor 
did he seruple to adopt even the rhetorical methods of the 
Hellenic orators. Anxiety to popularise the pulpit, and to 
ensure its utterances being understood by the vulgar, led 
to the adoption of a curious device which continued in 
vogue throughout the Talmudic and Gaonistic periods. 
The sermon was delivered by the head of the Rabbinical 
school (the Chacham), or by his delegate (the Darshan), not 
aloud to the audience, but sotto voce to the Meturgeman or 
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Amora, who reproduced it in an attractive form for the 
benefit of the assembly. This arrangement originated in 
the increased importance that was attached both in’ Pales- 
tine and Babylonia to “dexterity in using the language of 
the people, to a pleasant voice, and to appropriate elocution 
—qualities which were not always possessed by the head 
of the school, whose chief activities lay in the domain of 
Halachah.” Seeing how exceptional in these days is the 
union of the literary gift with elocutionary power, one 
could almost wish that a similar co-operative system were 
possible, by which the business of writing the sermon 
should be delegated to one man, and the duty of delivering 
it assigned to another. 

The practice of delivering a discourse on every Sabbath 
and Festival, which was scrupulously adhered to in the 
Talmudic and Gaonistic ages, fell subsequently into de- 
suetude. Homiletic skill came to be far less valued by 
the Rabbi than knowledge of the ritual law. If the dis- 
courses on the Sabbaths before the Great Festivals sur- 
vived, it was because they exceptionally demanded ac- 
quaintance with the Halachah rather than the Agadah. 
In Spain and in Italy the Jewish pulpit held its ground 
during the Middle. Ages; but in Germany, and, indeed, 
in every country where persecution was most severe, 
it virtually perished. Oppression destroyed the very in- 
clination for sermons. In the medieval reign of terror 
the Jew had no thought for anything but his own 
despair. “His ear,” says Zunz, “was deaf to the voice 
of consolation, and hope for him was but a silent look 
heavenwards.” The growth of the piyut also helped 
to drive out the sermon. The poet dispossessed the 
preacher, and as the service increased in duration with 
the dimensions of the Prayer-book, the sermon was crowded 
out owing to sheer want of time. The synagogues of 
Germany were not without preachers at the close of the 
seventeenth century; but their discourses were charac- 
terised by all the defects of the Polish style of preaching. 
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Pilpul then reigned supreme in the sphere of Talmudic 
study, and it annexed the homiletical domain likewise. 
The chief concern of the preacher was not to expound the 
Scriptural text, still less to exalt the moral and religious 
status of his hearers, but to clear up the difficulties of 
some recondite passage of the Midrash. Even when the 
discourse was founded on the Bible, its method was 
none the less vicious. The preacher, to quote Dr. May- 
baum’s graphic description, began by citing contradictory 
passages from the Sacred Volume, and then proceeded to 
emphasise the difficulties they presented by questions rest- 
ing chiefly on false interpretations, and betraying ignorance 
of the simplest grammatical rules. In order to solve the 
problems thus manufactured the preacher would adduce 
new passages, which served in their turn as the starting- 
point for further questions, and thus a huge mass of 
bewildering ideas was piled up before the astonished gaze 
of the congregation. It was now the preacher’s business 
to knock over these homiletical ninepins by means of a 
parable, which reflected his own narrow and distorted 
views of life. In this way all the original difficulties 
were satisfactorily disposed of to the great surprise of 
those few hearers who had not already been hopelessly 
lost in the twists and turns of the intellectual maze. 
The preacher's language—if the term is not wholly in- 
applicable to a nondescript jargon—was worthy of his 
matter and his method. It was not German, or Polish, or 
Hebrew, but an amalgam of all three, and of other tongues 
besides. It is hardly necessary to add that this peculiar 
style of preaching, which was common in the synagogues 
of Germany a century ago, is by no means defunct, and 
that illustrations of it are to be met with to-day in London. 
The Polish Maggid may be heard on any Sabbath in the 
Jewish quarter at the East-end—a glaring instance of the 
survival of the unfittest. 

The Hercules who cleansed the Augean stable in Germany 
was, of course, Moses Mendelssohn. The pure language, 
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the orderly methods, and the exalted doctrine of the pulpit 
discourses which are delivered in the German synagogues 
to-day are largely the result of his efforts. In labouring 
for the diffusion of culture and enlightenment among his 
Jewish countrymen, Mendelssohn indirectly helped to re- 
generate their pulpit. But he contributed to its revival by 
the most direct means also. He wrote three sermons, one of 
them, in celebration of the Peace of Hubertsburg, being 
delivered in the Berlin Synagogue by Rabbi Aaron Moses. 
In a comparatively short time, however, the preachers were 
able to deliver German discourses written by themselves. 
The first of these preachers was Joseph Wolf, of Dessau, 
Mendelssohn’s birthplace. With Wolf in 1808? the German- 
Jewish pulpit may be said to have taken its rise. To the 
ultra-orthodox party in Germany sermons in the vernacular 
were an abomination. No one with any pretence to 
historical knowledge could have objected to a vernacular 
pulpit on the ground of its being heterodox, seeing that 
its roots extended down to the very earliest ages of 
Talmudic Judaism. But a German sermon was a novelty 
at the beginning of the century, and a novelty in 
the synagogue stood self-condemned. Vernacular preach- 
ing suffered, too, in being identified as the symbol of 
reform. Its advocates were men of enlightenment and 
profound religious feeling, for whom sermons in the lan- 
guage of their country constituted only one of the changes 
needed in order to restore to the service its old empire over 
the mind and the heart. Their programme bristled with 





1 This name has some interest for English Jews. The Rev. Dr. Adler, 
in his Lecture on “The Chief Rabbis of England” (Aznglo-Jewish 
Ilistorical Exhibition Papers, p. 278), suggests the identity of R. Aaron 
Moses with the Rabbi of the same name who is included in the NU3I7 
Nid’) recited in most English synagogues on the chief Festivals. There 
is no record of his having filled any ecclesiastical office in this country ; 
and the fact of his name appearing in the English Rabbinical roll must, 
Dr. Adler thinks, be accounted for on other grounds. 

2 Zunz gives 1812 asthe date. He adds, that from 1809 to 1813, ser- 
mons in the vernacular were delivered every Sabbath in the School of 
the Consistory at Cassel ( Gottesdienstliche Vortraege, p. 460). 
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innovations—revision of the Liturgy, a triennial cycle of 
readings from the Pentateuch, choral singing, and last, but 
unfortunately not least, the organ. Vernacular preaching 
had to pay in unmerited opposition for the bad company 
in which it found itself. The Government came to the aid 
of its opponents, and forcibly closed the synagogues in 
which it had been adopted. But even the arm of the law 
cannot indefinitely postpone the fulfilment of the higher 
law of religious progress. The demand for a German- 
Jewish pulpit was but the outward manifestation of 
powerful spiritual yearnings that were too imperious to 
remain long unsatisfied. Before many years had passed, 
vernacular preaching had not only ceased to be a shib- 
boleth, but had become a bond of union. 

And here I may not inappropriately shift the scene and 
transfer the action to our own country. The introduction 
of systematic preaching in the vernacular into our com- 
munity took place but a few years after its initiation in the 
synagogues of Germany. Wolf, of Dessau, had his English 
counterpart in Bennaton, who delivered a series of dis- 
courses in the Liverpool Synagogue during the years 1824 
and 1825.1 The work he thus began was continued by his 





1 Marks’ Sermons, Second Series, p. 291. See also “ Nemo’s” letter in 
the Jewish Chronicle for October 7th, 1870. The present writer has a 
MS. copy of one of Bennaton’s Liverpool sermons, made at the time 
of its delivery, by the late Miss Sarah Hess, of that city. The first 
Jewish Sermon preached in English was the well-known discourse on 
“The Faith of Israel,” by Rabbi Tobias Goodman. The date is the 2nd 
of May, 1819, and the place, Liverpool again. Cottonopolis was both the 
birth-place and the nursery of the Anglo-Jewish Pulpit. Goodman also 
preached at the Maiden Lane Synagogue on the death of George III. and 
the Princess Charlotte respectively. It may be desirable to add that the 
London Jews were not without accomplished preachers, even in the days 
anterior to the birth of the Anglo-Jewish Pulpit. R. Joshua da Silva, 
the first Ecclesiastical Chief of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation, 
who died in 1679, was an accomplished pulpit orator. Thirty-one of his 
discourses in Spanish, published in Amsterdam in 1688, are extant. 
Among his successors, Jacob Abendana and David Nieto may be mentioned 
as able preachers. In the sister congregation, R. David Tewele Schiff 
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brother, the Rev. Moses Nathan; and in 1836 the Rev. 
David Isaacs, on his removal from Bristol to Liverpool, 
inaugurated the practice of delivering weekly sermons. 
Six years later the West London Synagogue, in Burton 
Street, was consecrated, and regular pulpit instruction 
commenced in the metropolis by the Rev. D. W. Marks. 
In its early days, however, the Anglo-Jewish pulpit made 
but slow progress. Writing in 1832,' Zunz? thus refers to 
the position of Judaism in this country :—“ Theology is 
still a century behindhand, and Jewish institutions are ac- 
cordingly in a state of stagnation ; but the elements of a 
better condition of things are not wanting. The sermons 
that are occasionally delivered do not appear to be charac- 
terised by any particular importance.” Zunz’s authority 
for this statement seems to have been David Levi’s 
Customs of the Jews—a work which was already fifty years 
old.* The author of the Vortraege makes the necessary 
amende in a footnote. He learns that greater attention is 
now being paid by the preachers to both matter and diction. 
Nevertheless, in 1832 the Anglo-Jewish pulpit was not in 
a flourishing condition. It was still wrestling with infantile 
troubles. History repeated itself, and the vernacular 
sermon was assailed in England with the same acrimony 
that it had encountered in Germany. “Some whom I am 
now addressing,” says Professor Marks,”* “must be old 
enough to remember the time when the proposal to intro- 





“ must,” Dr, Adler thinks, ‘‘ have been a preacher of great power” (Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition Papers, p. 286). 

1 The Rev. D. A. de Sola was then delivering occasional Sermons, in 
English, at the Bevis Marks Synagogue. His‘‘ Discourse on the Excellence 
of the Holy Law,” preached on the 26th of March, 1831, was published, 
and was the first English sermon delivered in that place of worship. 

2 Gottesdienstliche Vortraege, p. 471. 

3 Levi’s sole reference to the pulpit of his time is as follows: “'The 
Sabbath which happens in those days is called the Sabbath of Repentance, 
the reason of which is this, the Rabbi of every synagogue on that day 
preaches a sermon to the Congregation, the subject of which is the 
Doctrine of Repentance.” (Customs of the Jews, p. 86.) 

4 Sermons, Second Series, p. 290. 
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duce English sermons into the Jewish House of Worship 
was rejected by the congregational rulers as an attempt to 
foist on the synagogue the spurious offspring of a strange 
worship. Yam mpm was the cry with which this attempt 
was met by hundreds of pious and well-meaning, though 
most unlettered men, who imagined that a vernacular 
pulpit was the creation of an anti-Jewish and post-biblical 
age.” 

°F orty years had to elapse before the pulpit showed that 
it had taken firm root in the English synagogues. As late 
as 1862 there were only two ministers who preached 
regularly every Sabbath in London. They were the Rev. 
A. L. Green, at the Portland Street Synagogue, and the 
Rev. Professor Marks, at the Margaret Street Synagogue.' 
In that year the latter urged that a determined effort should 
be made “ to place the pulpit of the English Synagogue on 
a footing of equality with that of our brethren of Conti- 
nental Germany.” This object, he thinks, can never be 
attained, “until every Anglo-Jewish congregation is ad- 
dvessed from the pulpit by an Englishman.” Utterances 
like these help us to realise the great strides which preach- 
ing has made in the community during the last twenty-five 
years. The vernacular pulpit is no longer an exotic: it is 
a thoroughly acclimatised institution. As against the two 
metropolitan preachers who spoke every Sabbath in 1862, 
there are now some half-a-dozen who preach either weekly 
or on alternate Sabbaths, besides others who regularly 
occupy the pulpit at slightly longer intervals. The number 
of preachers in the provinces has also largely increased. 

If we would account for the impetus that has thus been 
given to English preaching during the last two decades, 
we must look to the intellectual movement which has taken 
place in the community during that period. But due credit 
must be given to Jews’ College, which has provided English 
Jews with the ministers capable of satisfying their new- 





1 Sermons, Second Series, p. 296, 2 Ibid, p. 307. 
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born spiritual needs. The College has contributed to the 
development of Anglo-Jewish preaching in a two-fold 
manner. It has filled some pulpits, and by that very act 
revealed the emptiness of others. To go sermonless from 
year’s end to year’s end is no longer a circumstance that a 
congregation may acquiesce in—an affliction to be suffered 
gladly. It is felt as a reproach, a stigma; it is a sign of 
inferior caste. The feeling of self-dissatisfaction thus en- 
gendered is a healthy symptom, for it is a guarantee that, 
sooner or later, the grounds for it will be removed by the 
initiation of periodical preaching in the synagogue con- 
cerned. Jews’ College has done much to breed and foster 
this noble discontent. Every minister it sends forth 
satisfies the need of one Congregation only to create the 
needs of many others. At one and the same time it satis- 
fies and stimulates a hunger to hear the Word of God. No 
work could be nobler. In seeking for the causes of the 
increased vitality which is now manifested by the Anglo- 
Jewish pulpit, justice demands that we should give a promi- 
nent place among them to the influence of an institution 
which hitherto has not received its due meed of appreciation 
at the hands of the community. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful, to say the least, whether our 
pulpit has hitherto reached the degree of vigour displayed 
by the Jewish pulpit in Germany. The progress has not 
been so wide or so deep. Even when we have made the 
necessary allowance for difference of population, we shall 
find, I think, that the number of active pulpits in Germany 
is larger than it is here. To put it in another way, there 
are proportionately fewer synagogues in that country 
without preachers than there are in England. I believe, 
too, that a comparison based on the average quality of the 
sermons delivered would not be to our advantage. We 
have but a handful of really effective preachers, and only 
a very few of our pulpit discourses deserve to survive their 
birth, to be read and re-read. Our homiletical literature 
is of scanty proportions, and the materials for increasing it 
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are accumulating but slowly. It looks as though we 
should have to wait a long time for an English work 
corresponding to Kayserling’s Bibliothek Israelitischer Kan- 
zelredner. Itmay not unfairly be urged in our defence that 
our pulpit is of more recent growth than that of our Ger- 
man brethren; that our one training college for ministers 
has been heavily handicapped by many difficulties, not the 
least being the microscopic dimensions of the support 
extended to it by the Community it serves ; and lastly, that 
from various causes, difference of intellectual status among 
them, English Jews at the outset offered a far less con- 
genial soil than their German co-religionists to vernacular 
preaching. Whatever the explanation, the fact remains 
that the pious wish breathed by Professor Marks thirty 
years ago, though it has already come far nearer to fulfil- 
ment than even he could have expected, is a pious wish still. 
We are not yet abreast of Germany in matters relating to 
the pulpit. On the other hand, anything like an ideal 
state has not been reached in Germany itself. Dr. May- 
baum hopes (in italics) that the time is not far distant 
when a service without a sermon on a Sabbath or Festival 
will be “ unthinkable.” But at present he can only hope. 
He also deplores the fact that so many German-Jewish 
pulpits are filled by foreigners. 

It will readily be understood that Dr. Maybaum touches 
only incidentally on the history of the Jewish Pulpit. His 
main object is eminently practical. His book is chiefly 
intended for ministers, actual or potential, and his para- 
mount concern is to induct them into the art and mystery 
of preaching, in both its literary and its elocutionary 
aspects. It is because his lectures have this aim that they 
possess the charm of novelty. A guide for Jewish preachers 
is a new thing indeed, but no one can pretend that it was 
not needed. Christian ministers of all denominations have 
their Preacher’s Handbooks, their Homiletical Aids and 
Hints, and what not. Why should not their Jewish col- 
leagues be equally well cared for? Not that these vade 
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mecums are all admirable. It is necessary to draw the line 
somewhere, and I would draw it at “Sermon Outlines,” the 
exact analogue of the religious Catechism. The one encou- 
rages the idle preacher, the other the lazy teacher. Both 
put the brain in splints, and are the grave of originality. 
But this,.by the way. The very fact that a work on the 
art of Jewish preaching should have been recognised as a 
want, eloquently testifies to the importance of the place 
which the sermon now occupies in the synagogue. It is 
evident that preaching in the vernacular has become a - 
more wide-spread practice, and that the need of making 
the discourse conform to fixed rules, as regards both treat- 
ment and style, has grown more imperious. In fine 
the Jewish sermon is no longer an anachronism; it is 
thoroughly modern in form and spirit. It has freed itself 
from the undisciplined methods of Poland, and is now an 
orderly, coherent production. Nay, more than this; the 
preacher aims no longer at puzzling and astonishing his 
hearers. He has ceased to be an oratorical conjuror, a 
propounder of homiletical conundrums. His sole object is 
to teach and uplift. 

This is the supreme function of the sermon, and Dr. 
Maybaum never permits his readers to lose sight of it. He 
sees, in the growing ignorance of Hebrew, the language of 
the Prayer-book, a potent argument for the utmost possible 
increase in the activity of the pulpit. Modern indifference 
to Sabbath observance still further establishes, in his 
opinion, the necessity of the sermon, which, if it does not 
succeed in preserving the sanctity of the entire day of rest, 
may secure at least a part of it for religious contempla- 
tion. The importance and the dignity of the pulpit 
receives from him the the fullest recognition. “For the 
congregation the preacher is the ideal Israelite, filled with 
the knowledge and the fear of the Lord. United to him in 
sympathy they rise to the contemplation of Divine truth 
and to the reception of the Revelation which flows un- 
ceasingly from the everlasting fount of the Sacred Scrip- 
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tures.” It is an exalted keynote that is thus struck, and 
it gives the tone to the entire work. The pitch is never 
lowered. Th@ Jewish preacher who ponders these inspiring 
lectures will acquire something even more precious than a 
clearer insight into the art of preaching. He will gain a 
deeper reverence for his mission. He will learn to be 
strong and of good courage when oppressed by the dis- 
parity between the severity of his work and the seeming 
meagreness of its results. The memory of these dis- 
courses will give him new heart, and impel him to put all 
his strength, all his soul, into his holy task. The book is a 
tonic. 

But I must not forget that I am writing for the public, 
not for the preachers only. Thus I cannot follow my 
author into his many homiletical rules. Even the preacher 
will have to take some few of his recipes cum grano. Here 
and there they seem to me to have a spice of pedantry, 
quite d ?Allemande. Thus one of them affirms the necessity 
of founding the sermon on the Sedrah (Pentateuchal 
lesson) of the week; to treat even of the Haphtorah 
(Lesson from the Prophets) is a privilege only to be 
allowed to old-standing preachers who have earned it by 
much discoursing on the Pentateuch. Another rule pro- 
hibits irony in the pulpit, in direct opposition to the 
example of the great Masters of the Agadah. A third 
forbids the recital of the text previous to the sermon, thus 
putting the preacher into utterly superfluous leading- 
strings. A fourth pays far too much honour to the intro- 
duction. Now, of all the pitfalls prepared for the unwary 
feet of the preacher the introduction is the most deadly. 
The congregants know it to their cost; and that is why I 
dwell on it here. To give to the introduction what is 
meant for the sermon, to waste on the preface strength 
that ought to be reserved for the subject itself, with 
the result that the discourse grows long and weedy,— 
this is the neophyte’s besetting sin. Knowing the almost 
incurable tendency of the beginner to unduly protract his 
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exordium, Dr. Maybaum suggests that it should not exceed 
a third of the length of the sermon proper, which still 
seems to me too liberal. In spite of my author’s strong 
dislike for plunging in medias res (mit der Thiire ins Haus 
Jallen), I would suggest that the student should be advised, 
as a general rule, to eschew introductions altogether. 
Perhaps the grudge against them is all the stronger in this 
country because the general staying-power of the con- 
gregation is inferior to what it is in Germany. Dr. 
Maybaum talks of half-an-hour on Sabbaths and three- 
quarters of an hour on Festivals, as the proper duration 
of the sermon. This is certainly more moderate than the 
Russian Maggid with his discourse that extends over half 
a day; but it is a larger allowance, nevertheless, than 
English congregations are accustomed to. In this country 
the preacher is cautioned never to exceed twenty minutes, 
and to the warning is appended a recommendation to lean 
to the side of mercy. This is a good working rule for 
English ministers, but a working-rule only. There are 
exceptional circumstances in which it becomes more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. A really 
powerful preacher may exceed these limits ; it might almost 
be said that he may consider himself independent of limits. 
I have heard sermons lasting over an hour by the clock, 
and have realised Mr. Weller senior’s ideal by wishing 
there had been more of it. On the other hand, I have 
listened to pulpit harangues of fifteen minutes’ duration 
which have been just a quarter of an hour too long. For 
the average preacher the twenty minutes rule is a safe one ; 
but it would be absurd to cavil at the man who takes five 
or ten minutes more, provided he succeeds in holding the 
attention of his audience to the end. The rule ought not 
to be forged into fetters. If, however, a preacher avails 
himself of this licence only to learn from some candid 
friend that his hearers have been bored, he will not only 
be wise, but bound, to heed the note of warning. The 
raison d’étre of a sermon is not the gratification of the 
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speaker, but the edification of the congregants ; and as soon 
as the latter begin to think of the clock, edification is out 
of the question. 

And here I should like to say a word, in the interests of 
both sides, on the necessity of making sermons, even short 
ones, interesting; for brevity is no excuse for dulness, 
though a never-to-be-forgotten speaker once urged the 
plea. It is certain that sermons are not as popular as they 
ought to be ; and the éguivogue is true in both senses. The 
discovery that the threatened discourse is not to come off 
after all, too often sends an almost audible sigh of relief 
circulating round the synagogue. If the sermon is tiresome, 
the fault of necessity lies with the preacher, whose prime 
business it is to interest his hearers by telling them some- 
thing that stirs their emotions or calls their thinking 
powers into play. The old Talmudic doctor who once 
startled his drowsy audience with the wonderful story of 
the woman who brought forth 600,000 children at a birth, 
did not scruple to be sensational in order to be effective.’ 
Only a R. Jehudah in olden times and a Spurgeon in these 
days might venture on such expedients. But the lesson is 
suggested that it is the paramount duty of a preacher not 
to be dull. Itis a duty, too, which congregants would like 
to see more often carried out. People are beginning to 
grumble about the platitudes of the pulpit, and the 
complaint is not altogether groundless. The charge, indeed, 
betokens intellectual progress, for to detect a real 
live platitude is a mark of thoughtfulness. Perhaps 
that is the reason why the task of detection is so 
congenial. It is a cheap way of proving one’s mental 
superiority. Nevertheless, what is certain is that we live 
in an age when fresh presentments of truth are urgently 
demanded. The preacher's supply of ideas must be 
constantly renewed; it will not do for him to bring out 








' He explained that he was alluding to Jochebed, whose son, Moses, 
was worth all the sixty myriads of Israel, Midrash Rabbah on 
Canticles léa. 
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his old stock week after week, ringing the changes 
with something like mathematical regularity. Nor, to be 
interesting, need he be heterodox. He can stand firmly in 
the old paths, and yet charm his flock with his novel 
methods of illustrating and applying ancient truths. 
Neither ought he to fall into the error of preaching 
narrow sermons—narrow in the sense of appealing to only 
one section of his flock. Most congregations are hetero- 
geneous; they comprise the educated and the untutored, 
the thoughtful and the unthinking. To each class ought 
the minister to speak in turn. He must have a quick 
sympathy for the most diverse wants. To do nothing but 
aim at awakening the slumbering religious sentiments of 
the indifferent would be unjust to the earnest believer, who 
needs exhortation and encouragement. But the latter must 
not monopolise all the solicitude of the pulpit; there are 
souls to be won as well as to be kept. A preacher can 
make no greater mistake than to take thought only for 
those whose faith is as fixed as his own. He must put 
himself intellectually in the place of the doubter, and feed 
him with “the food convenient for him.” It is only by 
such broad preaching—broad in the best sense—that the 
pulpit can escape that accusation of dulness which is’ the 
exact equivalent of failure. Again, if the minister is wise, 
he will avoid preaching old-fashioned sermons—sermons 
which, in point of style and treatment, as well as choice of 
subject, are out of touch with the age. When I was still 
a novice in the pulpit, an outspoken critic among my 
congregants—not by any means a man of “reform” views 
—would sometimes tell me that I did not preach “ sermons 
for the times.” If he had spoken to me in Sanskrit he 
could not have been more unintelligible. But I have since 
found out what he meant, and the lesson he tried to teach 
me is one that a minister cannot learn too quickly. The 
modern sermon must preach Judaism, but by modern 
methods. If it is an anachronism, intellectual or artistic, 
it repels; whereas a pulpit discourse must attract. A 
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preacher has not discharged himself of his responsibility 
when he has delivered a sermon which would have satisfied 
him if he had listened to it, but which, to the majority of 
his congregants, is sound and fury, signifying nothing. He 
has to bring religious truth home to the conscience of his 
hearers, and he must take care to select the means most 
calculated to effect this supreme object. 

Thus, we are face to face with the qualities that go to 
make the successful preacher. Knowledge of Judaism— 
its meaning and its history—he must possess, of course, as 
the very first element in his equipment. But equally 
essential is knowledge of the world and of men. Dr. 
Maybaum rightly lays stress upon this point. “ Despite 
the proportions,” he says, “to which the study of Jewish 
theology has attained in these days, and the application it 
demands from the student, the unfledged minister must be 
no mere recluse, if the great sphere of his future activity 
is not to remain for him an unknown land. The practical 
theologian who has to influence men’s lives must learn first 
to know life.” This is profoundly true. Unless the sermon 
is to be more or less sterile, it must spring from an intimate 
acquaintance with human nature, its weaknesses and its 
strength, its needs and its hopes. A preacher who is a man 
of the world, but devoid of culture, will probably be a 
pulpit-thumper. If, on the contrary, he is a bookworm, he 
will deliver not a sermon but an essay. He will preach in 
the air. I am not quite sure that pulpit-thumping is not 
to be preferred to essay reading. It does stand a chance of 
rousing the heart’s echoes. At any rate, a man who knows 
little about Judaism and less about men, can never make a 
good preacher. The ideal combination of the ancients— 
that of 771 TW5n, with y>S 777, is as desirable as ever. 
It must become more general if the quality of the modern 
sermon is to undergo the requisite improvement. 

Some arrangement is urgently needed which will bring 
our Jews’ College students into closer contact with the 
world, without interfering with their studies. Their life- 
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work will consist in preaching to other hearts and minds. 
How are they to accomplish this task if those hearts and 
minds are a sealed book ? How can the spiritual physician 
heal the soul of whose physiology he is utterly ignorant ? 
It may be said that the necessary knowledge will come 
with experience ; but while the minister’s experience grows 
the congregation starves—spiritually. The youthful 
preacher has to gain his worldly wisdom at the expense of 
his hearers, who are compelled to listen to admonitions 
how to live which lack the actuality that a ripe know- 
ledge of life alone can give them. That a congregation 
must be more or less a corpus vile is inevitable; for the 
minister is always learning, even though he be a veteran. 
But steps ought to be taken to reduce the subject's suffer- 
ings to a minimum. Before a man is trusted with the cure 
of souls he ought to have added some knowledge of the 
world to his academic acquirements. But of this more 
anon. 

Even ministers who have emerged from the probationary 
state may well apply themselves more diligently to the 
study of contemporary life. Jellinek who, I suppose, is 
the most eminent of living Jewish preachers, has long been 
accustomed—so Dr. Maybaum hears—to set down in his 
note-book the various suggestive circumstances that occur 
in his daily experience, with the view of utilising them in 
his sermons. As a rule, ministers are content, if they have 
a common-place book, to fill it with passages they meet 
with in their reading. And yet a study of the living 
world will furnish the preacher with by far the most 
valuable materials he can possibly obtain. He has to 
play on that most difficult of all instruments, the human 
heart. Observation of men and affairs will help him to 
understand its character and its compass, to master the 
secret of its melody, to awake its diverse tones at his will. 
But it is possible to mix with the world, and yet to be 
none the wiser. 

There are not a few who, though they diligently 
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ponder human nature, have yet to confess that they do 
not understand it. Therefore the preacher needs not only 
opportunities for studying human life and character, but 
the very power to observe, and the ability, moreover, 
rightly to interpret, moral phenomena. He needs eyes to 
see and ears to hear—in a word, insight. But this is a 
faculty which no acquaintance with homiletical rules can 
give—one which experience may develop, but cannot 
create ex nihilo. It is a veritable gift of God. Thus the 
true preacher is born, not made. A minister may be a 
walking encyclopedia, an elegant writer, a fluent speaker. 
He may be all three combined. But unless he is a man 
as well, endowed with a fine sympathy, not merely for 
the sufferings, but for the needs, the feelings, the ideas 
of his kind, gifted with a second sight that pierces the 
mystery of other hearts and other lives, he will not be a 
preacher. If this clairvoyance were more general, effective 
sermons would not be so few and far between. As for the 
solecisms that set the hearers’ teeth on edge the preacher's 
innate discernment would make them impossible. Bad 
taste and want of tact in the pulpit, as elsewhere, are the 
symptoms of an unsympathetic nature. To say the right 
thing at the right time is one of the preacher’s most 
elementary obligations. But it is an obligation which is 
too often disregarded, because the insight that is needed to 
distinguish the seasonable thing from the unseasonable is 
not always present. The want of this sixth sense is often 
attended by bizarre results. Dr. Maybaum cites the in- 
stance of the Rabbi who, at a wedding, improved the occa- 
sion by gravely reminding the bride of her duty to wear a 
wig. But we can all furnish examples from our own ex- 
perience. 

It is clear that the preacher’s office is one that demands 
a remarkable combination of qualities. It requires an 
almost poetic insight, the power of literary and oratorical 
expression, and deep enthusiasm—all, of course, in addi- 
tion to theological scholarship. Enthusiasm it requires, 
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indeed, in common with every other vocation, but in a 
greater degree. For it is the essential condition of a 
preacher's success that he should be able to inspire others, 
and this is manifestly impossible unless he is himself 
inspired. The minister, then, must possess the various 
gifts and attainments of the scholar, the poet, the man of 
the world, the man of letters, and the public speaker. 
Crown all this by saying that he must needs be a 
thoroughly good man—which is absolutely essential for 
eminence in no other vocation—and the exacting character 
of his office stands out in bold relief. No wonder that 
there are so few good preachers, Jewish or otherwise. But 
is it not true that the system prevailing in our community 
seems to have been expressly contrived to prevent us from 
obtaining our proper share of the number? We appear to 
have made up our minds that the ideal preacher, so rich 
and rare are the ingredients needed to produce him, is a 
wholly impossible being, and that therefore we must needs 
be content with mediocrity in the pulpit, and be thankful 
it is not something worse. Are we doing our best to 
attract the most talented men into the profession? Or are 
we not rather doing our best, or worst, not only to keep 
them out of it, but to drive those out who are already in ? 
The Anglo-Jewish pulpit has made great strides duriag the 
past five-and-twenty years, but the progress has been 
achieved in the teeth,of the most unfavourable conditions. 
To put the matter bluntly, the preacher is shamefully 
underpaid. He is expected to be a man of ability and high 
character ; he is weighted with the heaviest responsibilities ; 
yet in point of emolument his place is somewhere between 
a carpenter and a confidential clerk. The Anglo-Jewish 
ministry has two or three prizes, which, of course, only 
two or three men can enjoy at the same time; but even 
these plums of the profession are not for a moment: to be 
compared in value with the average income of a fairly 
successful solicitor, or engineer, or medical practitioner. 
When they are contrasted with the earnings of distin- 
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guished members of the learned professions, the disparity 
becomes more glaring still. The consequences are only too 
patent. Young men of ability, who have some pecuniary 
resources, decline to study for a vocation whose worldly 
advantages are in inverse proportion to its responsibilities. 
Those who do study for it are chiefly youths of slender 
means, whose very poverty is and priori disability, inas- 
much as it is seldom found in combination with the good 
breeding which is so desirable in a minister. The scarcity 
of the raw material tends, moreover, to keep down the 
intellectual standard. Men of no particular aptitude for 
the ministry pass muster owing to the lack of more pro- 
mising recruits. But this is not all the evil. The dearth of 
candidates throws open the profession to men who have 
not even training to recommend them. Besides being 
devoid of natural aptitude for the vocation, they lack 
theological knowledge. They have taken to preaching 
because they have failed at everything else. Into such 
hands does the office sometimes fall, which should be 
administered by the very elect of the earth ! 

Nor does the difficulty lie only in getting good men, but 
in retaining them. If the ministry is a pis adler with some, 
it is merely a pied d terre with others. Owing to the in- 
adequacy of his remuneration, the minister is often tempted 
to abandon his profession for a more lucrative calling ; and 
as the temptation naturally presents itself only to the most 
capable, the pulpit is always in danger of losing the men it 
can spare least. Hardly has a minister gained the expe- 
rience that alone can fertilise his learning and his endow- 
ments, before, at the bidding of self-interest, he may be 
impelled to throw all the work of years to the winds, and 
strike out for himself a totally different career. Nor ought 
he to be very severely blamed. That enthusiasm for his 
sacred mission ought to save him from such disloyalty is a 
beautiful theory. But when poverty comes in at the door 
enthusiasm is apt to fly out at the window, and it is hard 
for a man to go on living for an idea, and almost living on 
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it, too, when his children’s needs are tugging at his heart- 
strings. The pastor has too often a redoubtable antagonist 
in the father. Le pére de famille est capable de tout—even of 
exchanging a pittance for a competence. No, we must see 
that we saddle the right shoulders with the blame. It 
must be put, not on the renegade, but on the community, 
which looks on and tacitly acquiesces in his defection. No 
one seems to realise the harm it inflicts on the pulpit and 
on the spiritual interests that the pulpit has to promote. 
“The Rev. Mr. So-and-so, one of our most abie and zealous 
pastors, has been appointed to the post of Controller of the 
Sealing-wax Department at H.M. Stationery Office. We 
congratulate both the rev. gentleman and the community.” 
So runs the journalistic formula. Not a word about the 
serious injury that has been done to our corporate religious 
life by the unnatural translation ; not a word of condolence 
with the bereaved pulpit. 

The remedy is obvious, of course ; but something else is 
needed besides increasing stipends. The ministry must no 
longer be the appanage of a class. It must offer a career 
to talents, whatever their social environment. “The 
Torah,” it was declared long ago, “ goeth forth from the 
poor”; but even in the days that gave birth to the saying, 
the lips of the affluent were also wont to teach the Divine 
doctrine. The Rabbis and preachers of the Talmud were 
drawn from every social grade, not excluding the highest. 
We may be sure that the discourses of R. Jehudah the 
Prince were no less, but all the more, effective because of 
the grandeur of his worldly position. To-day especially 
must the old system be revived. Let our gilded youth be 





1 Highly significant is the beautiful passage in Ketuboth 104a: When 
‘‘Rabbi” was at the point of death, he lifted his hands towards Heaven 
and prayed: “Sovereign of the Universe, Thou knowest that I have 
laboured with both hands for the Torah, yet the breadth of my little 
finger is greater than the wordly pleasure I have enjoyed through life. 
May peace be with me where I go.” Thereupon a Voice was heard pro- 
claiming “ Let him enter into peace.” 
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taught to regard the preacher's office as one even more 
worthy of their abilities and their enthusiasm than the 
Bar, or Medicine, or the Stock Exchange, and the pulpit 
will gain an influence which cannot fail to leave a deep 
impress for good on the religious life of the community. 
The Church provides an honoured calling for members of 
the best Christian families. Why should not the same 
state of things prevail among us? Why should the Jew 
consider it beneath his dignity to be a minister of God ? 
But the pulpit needs the best minds we have, and they 
are not to be found exclusively among the wealthy. There 
are many able men who might be secured for it if it only 
promised freedom from anxiety as to mere ways and 
means. That a minister should know nothing of the res 
angusta domi is but just, seeing how heavy are the cares 
that are inseparable from his office. The pulpit, then, 
must be far more liberally endowed than it is at present. 
The community must face the necessity of largely increas- 
ing the emoluments of its preachers. Those congregations 
that can bear the burden must tax themselves for this 
purpose. Those that are not able to bear it must get 
others to tax themselves in their stead. The Provincial 
Ministers’ Fund has done good work already; but its 
usefulness might be very greatly extended if its resources 
were larger. Certainly the principle on which the Fund is 
based ought to receive much wider application. There 
can be no question whatever that it is just the little coun- 
try congregations, consisting, perhaps, of a handful of 
Polish tailors or glaziers, that most require pastors of 
ability to guide them. As matters are arranged at present, 
either the least competent ministers are thought good 
enough for them, or, worse still, they are left prac- 
tically without spiritual direction, unless we are to dignify 
the ministrations of the Shochet with that title. No one 
is responsible for this state of things but the community. 
Those who pay the piper have the right to call the tune; 
but those who pay him badly have only to thank their own 
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niggardly and short-sighted policy if the music is ugly. 
It may seem a regrettable anomaly that even the work of 
religion cannot prosper without the aid of hard cash; but 
no amount of lamentation will get rid of the fact. Those 
who think that there ought to be sufficient earnestness 
and zeal among English Jews to make preaching a work 
of love, have a fine opportunity of bringing about that 
ideal state by initiating it themselves. “Let the assassins 
commence,” was the retort with which the proposal to 
abolish capital punishment was once met. Similarly, 
those who hold that ministers should be free from sordid 
motives, can inaugurate the ideal clerical order by enrolling 
either themselves or their sons. But, pending the conclu- 
sion of this eminently fair arrangement, it would be well, 
so as not to lose time, to make sure of getting able men 
for our pulpits by the reliable, if paradoxical, expedient of 
offering them adequate pay. 

Yet another criticism, and I have done. Our ministers, 
as a rule, take upon themselves the full burden of their 
responsibilities too early. It is at once ludicrous and 
pathetic to find Dr. Maybaum laying down the rule that 
before the pastor enters upon the discharge of his duties 
he ought to have passed the crisis in his religious develop- 
ment. In other words, he ought to have arrived at some- 
thing like fixity of conviction as regards the main principles 
of his creed. So he ought. But how is he to do it under 
a system which sends men direct from the class-room to 
the pulpit, and which sets them to minister to others before 
they understand themselves? What sort of influence can 
the pulpit wield, what degree of respect can .it command, 
when it becomes the throne of inexperience? What but 
disaster can happen when an army is led by cadets? Our 
system urgently needs alteration. Only experienced pastors 
should be appointed to incumbencies, however small the 
congregations concerned. The inexperienced men must 
be content to serve as curates. It will be time enough 
to promote them when they have won their spurs, when 
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they have gained some practical acquaintance with life, 
some insight into their own religious condition. Seeing 
that the young minister has so much to learn, how can 
the task of teaching men and women be safely entrusted to 
his unaided efforts? His congregation nominally submit 
themselves to his guidance, though some of them with 
their wide knowledge of the world, and their mature 
religious views, are well fitted to be his instructors. Is 
it not clear that his inexperience is sufficient to discount 
the value of his homilies? that his exhortations must 
offer to those that hear them food for criticism rather 
than the bread of life? Those who tolerate such a 
system forget that the pulpit owes most of its influence to 
the personality of the preacher, and that if its potency, as 
a religious force, is to increase, the congregation must feel 
more often that they are listening, not merely to a speaker, 
but to a man. 

It may be said that I have throughout invested the pulpit 
with an exaggerated importance, and that preaching is by no 
means the whole duty of a minister. But it is unquestion- 
ably the chief part of it. The sermon is the sole point of 
spiritual contact between the preacher and the majority 
of his congregation. Outside the synagogue they part 
company, and the minister’s opportunities for exercising 
a religious influence over his flock are practically restricted 
to those rare occasions when the stream of some individual 
life has reached a turning-point. The Jewish householder 
tolerates no “director,” nor are our elderly spinsters in the 
habit of inviting their pastor home with a view to enjoying 
tea and edification simultaneously. Whether it would be 
better for our religious interests if we were able to borrow 
such customs from our neighbours is a problem I have 
never been able to solve. Nor do I forget or underrate the 
minister’s “ parish ” work—his labours among the poor, 
his instruction of the young, his visitation of the sick. But 
are not the qualities needed for such ministrations the very 
essentials of success in the pulpit? We need only to look 
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around us in order to see that our most zealous ministers 
are our most capable preachers. It must necessarily be 
so. The most effective pulpit orator is he who throws his 
whole heart into his work—he whose discourses derive 
their chief power from his character and his life. The 
pulpit has its charlatans, no doubt, like every other pro- 
fession ; but they are soon found out. The Rev. Charles 
Honeyman flourishes but for aday. To be a truly success- 
ful preacher, trusted and honoured—a preacher whose 
words tind hearts already open to receive and to cherish 
them—a man must be conspicuous for enthusiasm and 
goodness. But possessed of these endowments he cannot 
fail to shine in every department of his pastoral work. 
Increased efficiency in the pulpit, and a high standard of 
ministerial effort, are but synonyms. To aim at the one is 
to pave the way for the other. 

But in truth it is hardly possible to lay undue emphasis 
on the necessity of a vigorous pulpit in an age whose cha- 
racteristic note is materialism in both senses of the word. 
Preaching, powerful and convincing, that appeals both to 
the heart and the intellect, is the one sure means of 
vitalising the religious sentiment, the most effective ally of 
the soul that is struggling to hold its own. In the pulpit 
the living voice and the: personal example of the preacher 
combine with the solemn associations of the House of 
Prayer to enforce the message of the inspired Word, to 
intensify the call of conscience. Faith and duty teach 
their lessons under the most impressive conditions. 

“ God is not dumb, that He should speak no more ; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor.” 

But for many a wanderer the pulpit may haply be the 
Guide and the Lawgiver. Again, the hesitating feet are 
led to the Mount of God; the Divine reveals itself anew, 
and the responsive ery of obedience rings out as in the 


days of yore. 
' Morris JOSEPH. 


VOL, IIl. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


After the Exile: a Hundred Years of Jewish History and Lnterature. 
By P. Hay Hunter, Minister of Yester. (2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1890.) 


After the Exile is a delightful book ; it can hardly be recommended 
too warmly. Indeed, so far as I know, Mr. Hunter’s volumes, in 
their own way and for their own period, are quite unique. For here, 
for the first time in English, we have a narrative of a hundred most 
important years of Biblical history, in which the results of criticism 
are presented skilfully, popularly, and, above all, without any arriére 
pensée or polemical motive. Mr. Hunter does not aggressively 
combat traditional views ; he does not seek to overwhelm or startle 
the reader by an elaborate display of erudition or unorthodoxy. One 
can imagine a person adverse to (because ignorant of) Biblical 
criticism, who had happened to take up After the Evile, reading it 
through with interest and pleasure from start to finish, and remaining 
happily unconscious that he had perused a book which, without the 
critics, could never have been composed. Nevertheless, the critical 
results are scarcely ever divested of their proper emphasis and im- 
portance. 

The hundred years of Mr. Hunter’s narrative comprise the period 
from the return of the Jews from Babylon, in 537, to the second 
visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem, about 432 B.c. The chief source 
and authority for that period are the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Now it would scarcely be too much to assume that, of all the books 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, these two are commonly adjudged to be 
the dullest, and are read the least. Yet it is mainly out of this 
material that Dr. Hunter has constructed a narrative that is never 
dull, and of which the interest rises frequently to fascination. A 
Jewish reviewer cannot help reflecting with sadness and regret upon 
the utter impossibility of such a book as this issuing from the pen 
of a Jewish minister. Will the heavy bondage to traditional opinions, 
which, among some other reasons, would effectually prevent its 
appearance, never come to an end ? 

That After the Exile is so interesting and valuable is due toa 
happy combination in Mr. Hunter of several qualities necessary 
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to a Biblical historian. First and foremost our author is a thorough 
student, well acquainted with the literature of his subject, and able 
to make use of it with independence and discretion. Only very 
rarely are there traces of what one might call a pre-critical period. 
Thus, a disciple of Graf would now scarcely speak of “ the office and 
title of the High Priest” as having “come down from a remote 
antiquity” (Vol. L., pp. 251-55). Criticism would find something at 
which to demur in the statement that the Jewish people, after the 
captivity, found their way back to their “ primitive belief in the divine 
unity,’ or that “the masses” in the generations immediately pre- 
ceding the exile “ had ceased to be worshippers of one God” (Vol. L., 
pp. 78-80). The seventh new moon was not a specially “ popular 
holiday ” (Vol. II., p. 192), and this error is perhaps the cause of 
the little slip in the first foot-note upon p. 193. 

There will, of course, remain for long—perhaps for ever—differ- 
ences of opinion between critics respecting many a detail in the 
history of the fifth century B.c.; but I am inclined to think that 
in a few instances Mr. Hunter may find upon reconsideration that the 
more preponderating weight of evidence is against his own views. 
Thus, in the early chapters of Vol. I., several Psalms (e.g. xliv., 
lxix., Ixxix.) are used to illustrate the condition of the Jews in 
Babylon, which more probably belong to a later period. In spite of 
Ewald, it seems to me very doubtful whether Ps. Ixxxix. and cxxxii. 
can refer to Zerubbabel (Vol. I., p. 226); and, again, Prof. Cheyne 
will, I fancy, be able to show that a Maccabean date for Ps. lxxxiii. 
is more likely than the reign of Artaxerxes (Vol. II., p. 90). Stade, 
in his Geschichte, and Kuenen, in his Onderzoek, have brought cogent 
arguments to prove that the chronicler’s account in Ezra iii. of an 
attempted rebuilding of the Temple some sixteen years before 
Haggai’s first prophecy is very improbable. If their views meet 
with general acceptance, Vol. L., pp. 100-119, will need revision in 
another edition. In the excellent account of the early Sopherim, in 
Vol. I., pp. 272-289, it should have been more definitely indicated that 
the Torah which the priest-scribes studied was to a great extent their 
own compilation. In Vol. II. this fact comes out more clearly. But 
surely it is anything but “ probable in the highest degree” that the 
scroll which Ezra read out to the assembled people upon the first of 
Tishri, 444, “was the Pentateuch in substantially its present form ’”’ 
(Vol. II., p. 225). The original ‘ Priestly Code” had been, it is true, 
already enlarged by the inclusion of the “ Law of Holiness” ; but it 
_ is unlikely that the amalgamation of these documents with the 

“ Jehovistic”’ and Deuteronomic elements of the Pentateuch had 
already taken place. Ina note Mr. Hunter argues that the article in 
the covenant “as to mixed marriages (Neh. x. 30) has no basis at all 
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in the Priestly Code. It rests on Ex. xxxiv. 12-16, and on the 
Deuteronomic Code (vii. 2, 3)” (Vol. IL, p. 225,n.1). But the 

spirit of the Priestly Code is certainly against any dimming of Israel’s 

sanctity by contact with the heathen. (Cf. such passages as Gen. 

xxvi. 35 ; Num. xxv., xxxiii. 50-56.) 

Mr. Hunter’s mastery of his authorities would not have sufficed 
to produce After the Exile. Rarer gifts than those of patient reading 
and discriminating acquisition are necessary for an_ historian. 
And dramatic power, happy expression, ready insight and vivid 
imagination, are perhaps no where more urgently required than in an 
history of the hundred years after the Babylonian exile. Frequently 
a casual verse in Ezra or Nehemiah must be picturesquely expanded 
into a page before its whole meaning can be brought fully home to 
the reader’s mind. Or, again, the early growth of a new tendency, 
which finds expression later on in mighty deeds, must be represented 
by an ingenious mixture of inference and combination. Fors single 
example of either procedure, I may refer to the first chapter of Vol. II., 

zra at Jerusalem, and to the thirteenth of Vol. I., The House of Zadok. 
Jewish history in these hundred years can frequently receive light 
and explanation from the contemporary history of the Persian 
Empire, although the two seem often enough to have very few points 
of contact. Mr. Hunter is, however, careful never to neglect the 
setting of his picture in the framework of universal history. Compare 
for instance the use he mikes of the campaign of Cambyses against 
Egypt (Vol. I., p. 128). It is but very seldom that our author's 
gifts of historic imagination and forcible expression lead him a little 

_astray. Thus the antithesis, “Into the exile there went a generation 
of heretics, out of it there came a generation of devotees” (Vol. L., 
p. 80), is too pointed in either term. The universalist and spiritual 
reasons (Vol. I., pp. 45-49), which, according to Mr. Hunter, led some 
among the exiles to take no personal part in the return, are ingenious 
but improbable. It must be remembered that the particularist move- 
ment of Ezra and his school springs from Babylon. The reasons why 
so many keen patriots or keen religionists must have remained behind 
in Babylon are obscure ; but compare Stade, Geschichte, Vol. IL., p. 107. 
Clever as the reasoning is which leads up to the statement, it is 
hardly safe to say that “ Ezra, when he promulgated the Torah, did 
so in compliance with a popular demand” (Vol. II., p. 186). A very 
excellent use is made of the prophecies of Joel, but it is, 
to my mind, very doubtful whether the “internal evidence” 
that Joel wrote during the reign of Xerxes is as “strong” 
as Mr. Hunter supposes (Vol. II., p. 239). Kuenen (Onderzoek, U., 
p. 342) is, I think, more probably right in postponing his date to some 
indefinite period after Ezra, Still, to give history its necessary life 
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and colour, one must assign the literature of one’s subject to definite 
periods, and though it is not so likely that Jonah, like Ruth, was 
written during or just after the dissolution of the ‘mixed marriages, 
the admirablé account of that strange little book in the third chapter 
of his second volume makes the reader very glad that. Mr. Hunter, at 
all events, has made up his mind upon the matter. For it might have 
been written then, even though it was written later, and its use is, 
therefore, quite legitimate to paint with vividness and power the 
opposing religious currents of the time. Nor must the caution in our 
author’s preface be forgotten : “I have purposely avoided touching 
on questions of Biblical criticism in this book, confining myself to the 
historical form. Hence an appearance, which is only an appearance, 
of presentiag disputed points, as if they were undisputed.” 

One reason which makes Mr. Hunter’s narrative of this particular 
period so specially pleasant to the Jewish reader is its perfect 
objectivity. We are not bothered by those interminable and 
monotonous allusions to the moral evils and inadequacies of par- 
ticularism and legalism with which almost every Christian narrator 
of this portion of Old Testament history thinks it necessary to 
interlard his pages. Of course, there is a page or two of moralising 
at the end, but it is gently and impartially done, and it is obvious that 
Jew and Christian must, for a long while yet, have somewhat different 
morals to draw from the events of After the Exile. But full justice 
is done by Mr. Hunter to the aims and motives of Ezra and his school. 
Unsympathetic as their views are to many of us now, it is carefully 
pointed out how they were partially justified by the circumstances of the 
time. With one possible exception (Vol. IL, p. 41) Mr. Hunter never 
applies misleading modern catchwords and categories to the thoughts 
and feelings of that distant and different age. His book can be read 
with equal profit and pleasure by Christian and by Jew; it is to be 
hoped that it may be succeeded before very long by a companion 
volume upon another period of Old Testament history. It should be 
added, in conclusion, that the book is attractively got up, and 1s 
printed in large, clear type upon good paper. The omission of an 
index will, I trust, be supplied in an early second edition. 


C..G. MONTEFIORE. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


The Genesis of the so-called Septuagint, the First Greek 
Version of the Pentateuch. 


Two opposite views have obtained currency as to the circumstances 
under which the Pentateuch was rendered into Greek. The theory 
generally adopted traces the origin of the Translation to the desire 
evinced by a Greek ruler of Egypt—-one of the Ptolemies—to obtain 
for the Royal Library a copy in Greek of the Jewish Scriptures. 
This view rests on a narrative of one Aristeas, which has a spurious 
colour, 

The author of Aristeas’s Letter lived, as I have elsewhere proved, at 
the beginning of the first Christian century, under the Emperor 
Tiberius. His tale of a translation, done at the request of one of the 
Ptolemies, is embellished with legends and disfigured by anachronisms. 
Nevertheless, the kernel of his narrative is supposed to be historical, 
because it is supported by a tradition of the Alexandrian community. 
A Judeo-Alexandrian philosopher also relates, independently of 
Aristeas, that the day when the Translation was completed and 
solemnly handed to the king was commemorated by an annual festival 
in Alexandria, A Talmudical tradition also names a Ptolemy as the 
instigator of the Greek version of the Torah. 

Others again deny that the version owed anything to royal favour, 
and ascribe its origin, instead, to the need the Alexandrian com- 
munity, who were ignorant of Hebrew, felt to hear the Word of 
God in the vernacular. At the public reading of the Law it was 
customary to have the text rendered into the language of the people, 
verse by verse, by a competent interpreter. Thus the Translation was 
gradually evolved as the production of one or several Meturgemanim 
(interpreters). 

This hypothesis derives support from the circumstance that we 
meet occasionally in the extant version with Hebrew terms, such as 
Pascha, Sabbath, etc., which would have sounded unfamiliar to a 
Greek king, and would not have been left untranslated in a version 
prepared for his use. 
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If, on the one hand, this argument is not absolutely decisive, 
neither, on the other, has royal interest in this work been proved by 
conclusive evidence. Scientifically, therefore, the Genesis of the Penta. 
teuch remain$ undetermined. Its style and literary character favours 
either theory equally. For the LXX. is admittedly on the whole 
a literal version. Every Hebrew word is rendered by its Greek 
equivalent. What deviations, additions, omissions, or other alterations 
do occur, form the subject of textual criticism or are obvious euphe- 
mistic turns of phrases, which, in their literal sense, were deemed 
derogatory to God. The literary colouring of the Version does not 
help us to solve the question. 

An attempt has been made to prove that the LXX. was specially 
prepared for a king of the Lagide dynasty, from a rendering, pointed 
out in the Talmud, which, at first sight, dees seem strange. In 
the list of animals, forbidden for food, N235N is not translated 
Aayws but dSacvmov’s. The Talmudic explanation has been adopted 
that the former term was purposely omitted, so as not to offend the 
first Macedonian King of Egypt, the son of Lagos. He would, 
naturally, feel affronted if he read his surname in the category of 
unclean beasts. Or, perhaps, as he claimed to be a natural son of 
Alexander the Great, the offence would have consisted in reminding 
him of his real father whom he wished to forget. Atall events, what- 
ever the precise petra scandali might have been, once admit that 
dasypus was used out of respect for a Lagide, and it naturally follows 
that the Translation was prepared for a sovereign of that family. 

This reasoning fails, however, to stand the test of criticism. For _ 
dasypus and lagos are employed by Greek writers indifferently, with 
precisely the same connotation. The translator need not, therefore, 
have avoided the one term and selected the other out of deference to 
his sovereign ; he might simply have been following the prevalent 
usage. Moreover, Aristeas’s Letter says that the Version was prepared 
at the desire not of the first Lagide, Ptolemy Lagi, or Soter, as he is 
also called, but of his son, Philadelphus, to whom the line of argu- 
ment, indicated above, would not apply. The Fathers of the Church, 
indeed, assume that the LXX. was prepared either for Ptolemy I. or 
for him and his successor. But that is a mere unsupported assump- 
tion, without a particle of proof, Aristeas’s Letter only mentions 
Philadelphus as the patron of the Septuagint. 

A remark of Origen, who dealt so thoroughly with this and all 
other Greek versions of the Scriptures, might, on a superficial exami- 
nation, favour the supposition that it was prepared for a Lagide ; or, 
at least, that deference was paid to a king in its preparation. In 
Ezekiel viii. 12 the first half of the verse is wanting in the LXX. 
Origen notes this omission with his usual asterisk, and adds the follow- 
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ing remark: —‘The two words, ‘The king will mourn,’ may, 
perhaps, have been purposely omitted by the seventy translators, so 
that the king might not suspect them of suggesting that he would 
have occasion to mourn.” This note assumes, then, that the translators 
expected that the king would read their Version or have it read to 
bim. The main fact of Aristeas’s Letter would thus be confirmed. 
But if an argument, ¢ silentio, is never sufficient by itself, still less 
can it be relied on in this instance. Origen himself neutralises the 
force of his remark by adding that the phrase omitted by the trans- 
lators may have been wanting in their copy of the Scriptures, though 
it is certainly required for the symmetry of the verse. The argument 
falls completely to the ground, when it is remembered that Ezekiel 
and the other prophetical and poetical books were translated much 
later than the Pentateuch, certainly not during the reign of the first 
sovereign of the Lagide dynasty. 


And yet positive proof exists that the translator avoided the plain 
rendering and substituted another less likely to excite prejudice,— 
out of deference toa Greek ruler. In that portion of Deuteronomy 
(xvii. 14-19) which deals with the election of a ruler, the word => 
occurs three times. “ Whenthou. . . shalt say, I will set a King 
over me, thou shalt set a King over thee; one from amongst thy 
brethren shalt thou set King over thee. Thou mayest uot set a 
stranger over thee which is not thy brother.” Here pd is rendered, 
every time not Bacidevs but dpywv. The sentence in v. 18, by a2) 
ynsdnn ND, is rendered drav xabiorn éri ris apxns ad’rés— when he 
sitteth upon bis rulership,’ which, indeed. is bad Greek. Does not 
this avoidance of the terms connected with sovereignty look signifi- 
cant? The other translators, Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus 
are not afraid of rendering ape) simply Baowvevs. The translator of 
the First Book of Samuel uses the word in the chapter which relates 
the story of Israel’s agitation for a king. Only the translator of 
Deuteronomy seems to have avoided the term consciously. A delicacy 
of feeling prevented him rendering the sentence “ thou shalt not 
appoint a stranger King over thee” literally, or mentioning the 
throne of his fatherland. How shall we account for this variation if 
we do not assume that the translator's respect for the foreign ruler to 
whose government the Jews were at the time subject, restrained him 
from letting the king read that, according to their Scriptures, the Jews 
were to select their ruler from their own body? And this is equivalent to 
the admission that the translation was prepared with special reference 
to a sovereign of Alexandria. It was assumed that he would glance at 
the version of Deuteronomy, as of the rest of the Peutateuch, and care 
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was therefore taken to omit phrases that might give umbrage. The 
pith of Aristeas’s Letter would thus be confirmed, viz.:—that an 
Alexandrian King gave his countenance to a translation of the 


Pentateuch. 

This being settled, the next problem that presents itself is the 
identification of the particular Ptolemy under whom the LXX. was 
prepared. It could not have been Ptolemy I., Soter; for though 
some of the Church Fathers give his name, not even a legend hints at 
his connection with the work. The second Ptolemy, Philadelphus, 
is named in Aristeas’s Letter. But that letter is historically worthless. 
Its author hit on this king by chance, and, as it happens, guessed 
wrong. To lend plausibility to his guess, he introduces the figure of 
Demetrius Phalereus as having counselled Philadelphus to become the 
patron of the translation. He had heard of Demetrius as the author 
of a book on the Kings of Judea. He did not know, however, that this 
Demetrius was a Jew. Fancying him a Greek, the author of the 
letter identifies him with Demetrius Phalereus, an Archon of Athens ; 
with equally wretched ignorance he styles bim Ptolemy’s librarian, 
and, as he was a contemporary of Philadelphus, credits him with hav- 
ing influenced that king to patronize the LXX. In truth, Demetrius 
Phalereus was in Jittle favour with Philadelphus, who actually threw 
him into prison. In short, the writer of Aristeas’s Letter had no 
authentic information of the connection of Philadelphus with the 
LXX. A false combination misled him. Philo and Josephus follow 
him blindly on this point. Apart from these authors, there is no 
evidence that Philadelphus took any interest whatever in Jews or 
Judaism. There is, however, historical evidence that Ptolemy VL, 
Philometor, felt and showed a deep interest in both. Without the mis- 
leading suggestion in Aristeas’s Letter, his name would have naturally 
occurred to the student as the patron of the LXX. In order, how- 
ever, to convert a probability into a certainty, we must resort to 
internal evidence. 

One of the main differences that divided Sadducees and Pharisees 
turned on the date of the feast of Pentecost, and arose out of con- 
flicting interpretations of a text. One of the laws of the festivals, 
in Leviticus, prescribes that the produce of the new.harvest must not 
be used before a first-fruits offering of barley is brought. The time 
for bringing it is N3wn nw “on the morrow of the Sab- 
bath.” There is no hint of any connection between this offering and 
the Passover. But, as it is three times distinctly stated that a count- 
ing of days is to commence “on the morrow of the Sabbath,” and to 
last for fifty days, at the end of which Pentecost is to be kept, 
that feast ought always to fall on a Sabbath. So the Sadducees, 
who supported the literal interpretation of Scripture, wished to 
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have it. The Pharisees interpreted this law differently. The count- 
ing, according to them, ought to begin on the second day of 
Passover, whatever day of the week that might be ; and so Pentecost, 
too, could fall on any day of the week. They were forced to sacrifice 
the literal meaning of the phrase, Nawn nanny, and explained 
it, “ The morrow of the feast.” How did the Greek Version render 
these two words ? Decidedly in the Pharisee sense : rns émavpiov ris 
mportns. Tpearns here signifies the first day of the Feast of Passover ; 
Th Huépa THs maoyns is understood. ’Ezavpiov ris mpaerns is given by 
Origen as the genuine original reading. He remarks that another 
translator, keeping to the literal sense, rendered it émavptov rod caSBarov, 
or pera tov aaSBdrov. When in verse 15 the same phrase is rendered 
dnd THs éemaupiov tov caBBaroyv, this must be an interpolation in the 
LXX. by @dos. The original translator could not have been guilty 
of such gross inconsistency or thoughtlessness as this variation would 
imply. Josephus, it should further be noted, also gives the Law in 
the Pharisee sense. He refers to the first-fruit offering of barley, 
brought on the 16th of Nissan, and to Pentecost, fifty days after this 
date (Antiqq., III. x. 5-6). Following the LXX., he did not read 
the word Sabbath OY DwWNn SON NawnA Nan wy (Levit. xxiii. 
16). The LXX. renders rijs éravpioy tis eoyarns éBdopddos dpiOunoere 
mevrexovra nuepas, also omitting the difficult word nawn. 

If the LXX. had been prepared before the outbreak of the 
antagonism between the Sadducees and Pharisees the translator 
would have faithfully adhered to his text. His deviation from it 
proves that he was cognisant of the controversy, and consciously 
rendered his text in harmony with the teaching of the Pharisees. He 
omits the word M3”, or, to be quite accurate, translates it, “ The 
first day of the feast”; following the Talmudic interpretation, 
31D OF NwWNDD.! 





1 Compare Sifré to Levit. xxiii. 14-16. What was the exact reason that 
impelled the Pharisees to place themselves in antagonism to the literal 
meaning of the text? It was a difficult matter for the bearers of the 
tradition to justify their interpretation (Cf. Menachoth, 66b) ; but it would 
seem that necessity was the ground for the course pursued. The feast of 
the Passover was coincident with the beginning of the barley-harvest, or 
rather was closely connected with it. If Passover fell on a Saturday or 
on an early day of the week, the use of the new crop would have been 
postponed for several days, if the offering—subsequent to which the 
barley became lawful for general use—could only be brought on the day 
after the actual Sabbath. The people may have occasionally felt the 
necessity of an immediate use of the new barley, owing to the older stores 
having run out. Must they be forced to endure the privation of food, and 
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When did this antagonism between Pharisaism and Sadduceeism 
first break out ? There is no trace of it before the Maccabean wars. 
Religious activity had, up to that time, nothing in common with 
politics, It pursued its course of development, unaggressive and 
unmolested. The Maccabean wars, undertaken with the object of 
winning national and political freedom, produced for the first time a 
fusion of religion and politics. Parties, half religious, half political, 
came into existence. The Sadducees, essentially politicians, and only 
half-converted Hellenists, wanted to gauge all religious obligations by 
the standard of political interests. They desired to remove all the checks 
which the prosperity and progress of the State sustained through the 
perpetuation of traditional customs. Their opponents, the Pharisees, 
clung firmly to every religious prescription that had once come into 
general use. They were convinced that the scrupulous observance of 
religious laws alone could further the welfare of the Jewish nation. 

The two parties started from opposite points, and conceived the 
Maccabean success differently. 

The Sadducees thought that the Maccabees had won their freedom 
by their military prowess, and the political sagacity of their leaders. 
The Pharisees believed that heaven had blessed their arms as a reward 
for their piety, and for their scrupulous observance of the affirmative 
and negative precepts of Judaism, which, therefore, should always be 
maintained. This was the pith of the opposition. So Josephus 
also says that the split between Pharisees and Sadducees arose in the 
days of Jonathan Maccabeus, i.c., after liberty had been gained by 
that leader’s warlike energy and political capacity. These opposite 
standpoints of regarding the Maccabean wars which then first came 
to light determined the methods recommended for securing the fruits 
of victory. The Pharisees maintained that freedom and national 
prosperity were bound up with the maintenance of all religious in- 
stitutions, even those that are devoid of a Scriptural basis, provided 
they are sanctioned by tradition, éx marépwv di:adoxns. The Sadducees, 
on the contrary, denied the obligation of any institutes but those 
prescribed in the Written Law, véuima ra yeypappeéva. 

To return from this digression to our own argument. This anti- 





that, too, on a festival? To prevent this delay, the Pharisees may have 
adopted their interpretation of the text, in accordance with which the 
new crop was available on the second day of Passover. They had some 
support from the passage in Deuteronomy which prescribes that the 
counting of the seven weeks between Passover and Pentecost should 
begin with the inauguration of the harvest (Deut. xvi. 9, WON $nan 


mynay myay od Sn vnpa). 
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thesis of views involved in controversy the dates of the barley offering 
and of the feast of Pentecost that followed it after seven weeks. The 
Sadducees consistently held fast to the literal sense of the text NN 
nawn; and, accordingly, maintained that the counting should 
begin “from the morrow of the first Sabbath” (after the Passover). 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, upheld the tradition, hitherto 
followed, that the first day of Passover determined the date for bring- 
ing the offering and that of Pentecost. The first translator of the 
Pentateuch into Greek, knowing of these divergent interpreta- 
tions, modified his translation to suit the views of the Pharisees, 
Hence it may be reasonably inferred that this Version could not 
have been composed before Maccabean times, when the necessity 
for deviating from the text had not yet arisen. Nor yet could 
it have been prepared much later. For Sirach, who came to 
Egypt in the reign of Hyrcanus, already found a Greek Version of the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets. If we assume that the Five Books 
of Moses were translated about Jonathan's time (134-144 B.c.), that 
would correspond with the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. The Ver- 
sion exhibits traces of deference to a king. This sovereign can be no 
other than Philometor, who so highly favoured the Jews. Onias was 
his general, and helped to fight bis brother. Philometor not only 
permitted him to build a temple in Egypt, but also assigned ground for 
the erection of a fortress in which Onias might maintain a garrison to 
defend the Sanctuary. He also made him Arabarch—/ ¢., ruler over 
the district then called Arabia. Onias was, in a sense, a vassal of his 
monarch. His father was the last high priest of the old family 
Onias III., whose loyalty to religion brought him into conflict with 
the Hellenistic contemners of the law. The son revered the Torah as 
much as the father. It was, therefore, quite in accordance with the 
fitness of things that his king should have shown so warm an interest 
in the Scriptures which the Jews cherished as to desire to read them 
in a Greek version. Equally natural is it that the translator should 
have carefuily avoided all phrases that might cause the king to har- 
bour doubts of the leyalty of his Jewish subjects, and should thus 
have substituted an alternative expression for Baccus (qo) in his 
translation of the passage relating to the election of a king. 

Thus the Septuagint itself proves that it owed its inception to the 
patronage of Philometor. 

H. GRAETz, 
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The Shtaroth of Merton College—(JEWIsH QUARTERLY 
Review, IL., p. 527). The second of the Shtaroth of Merton 
College, edited by Dr. Neubauer, is at first sight so obscure, and also, 
in consequence of some misprints, so unintelligible, that it can ba 
translated only after closer examination. Literally it may be 
rendered somewhat as follows :— 

I, the undersigned, fully acknowledge herewith that I received £50 
from William de Watville, through Maestre Walther de Merton, 
on a debt of £58, which the said William owed to me, according to a 
bili of £58 drawn in the names of the said William and myself. 
The part of this bill bearing the seal is in the Record Office of 
London. Its instalmentsare to be paid in five years, on the following 
terms of payment, to-wit, at Easter of the 29th year of reign of King 
Henry, the son of King Joho, £6, and at Michaelmas next £6; in 
the following three years £12 yearly, at the above-mentioned 
dates, and in the fifth year £10 more, at the aforesaid periods. 
As to the last £8, I agreed with the said William and 
his heirs that he should pay to me and to my heirs 403. at 
every Michaelmas term for four years, the first ins ulment of which 
would begin at Michaelmas of the thirtieth year of the reign. On 
account of this £8, the bill for the amount of £58 has been left with 
me under the condition thit as soon as the said William or his heirs 


draw a bill on me and my heirs (read % for 15) for those £8 payable 
in four years, or on the remainder of the s1id £8, my duty (read t& for 
IN) and that of my heirs will be to return the bill of £58 cancelled to 
the said William or his heirs or theirattorney. In cas2 he should not 
attend to my wishes with regard to the said £8 at the above-mentioned 
dates, then I and my heirs shall be authorised to force by law the said 
William and his heirs by means of the said bill of £58 to pay for all 
the past years of the said £8 (read '2}p37:3) and of the interests in- 
creased by delay of the instalments, with the condition, however, 
that they do not run up interests on the said 40s. one quarter after 
the term. I testify besides that neither the said Walther, nor one of 
his ancestors ever owed anything to me, and that neither I nor my 
heirs can make any claim against the said Walther and his heirs from 
the creation of the world to Michaelmas of the said thirtieth year of 
reign. What I acknowledge, I seal. 
AARON B, ABRAHAM. 


Aaron herewith testifies to have received only £50, and to have 
come to an understanding in reference to the remaining £8, that they 
should be paid in four terms, In the event of such terms not being 
kept, the whole sum or the unpaid part thereof to be recoverable 
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together with interest, but that the amount due at each term should 
remain free of interest for a quarter of a year. 

})8 in the fourth and fifth Shtar is here in the midst of the Hebrew 
words of this legal document, not an the English one (p. 529, note 7), 
which would be meaningless next to D1, and would also involve the 
omission of an indispensable substantive, but, by the side of ONIN, the 
bill, and 73°NN, the past instrument, expresses every other legal ac- 
knowledgment of debt, which is indicated by {18, power. 

In the fifth Shtar WIIw'LY YW is, of course, the phonetic transcription 
of “successors,” and refers to the legal successors of the scholars of 


Merton. 
DAVID KAUFMANN. 











